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The New Year 


promises much for the Cattle Producer of the country, but his interests 
will be served best during 1929 by making a resolution right now to con- 
sign all his cattle shipments to Denver, the Live Stock Market of the West. 


The Denver Market during 1928 received a grand total of 3,553,006 
head of live stock of all classes—the greatest number received in one year 
in its history. Total receipts of cattle and calves were 667,201 head—the 


largest since the year 1919 and a 5 per cent increase over the year 1927. 
The wonderful strides made by Denver as a leading feeder-cattle 
market is emphasized by total feeder-cattle shipments during the year of 
391,908 head—a gain of 60,547 head, or 19 per cent, over the year 1927. 
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Latest available figures show Denver the second largest forwarder of 
feeder cattle in the country. 


Be sure and attend the 
Twenty-third Annual National Western 
Stock Show and Horse Show 
to be held at 
Denver Stock Yard 
January 12 to 19, 1929 


Purebred Auctions—January 15 and 16 
Carlot and Single Entries Fat Cattle—January 16 
Carlot Feeder Cattle—January 17 
Gorgeously Costumed “Pageant of the Paladins”—January 19 
Excursion Rates on All Railroads Entering Denver 
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Tale of the Magic Needle! 


jIMILAR to the charming legends of the misty past are the magic like effects of present-day 
scientific immunization. 
Aladdin with his magic lamp, or the Fairy Queen with her magic wand, scarcely ex- 

celled in miraculous effect the results produced by one quick plunge of the modern vaccine needle. 

Though a calf grows up in pastures infested with deadly Blackleg germs; one: dose of 
Franklin Blackleg Vaccine renders it immune for life. 

All such calves can live and thrive untouched where unvaccinated calves all around 
them would be smitten and die. 

However, the dark fluid in sealed brown bottles that changes Blackleg susceptibility in- 
to immunity is no magic potion of weird or fantastic origin. 

Franklin Vaccine is the standardized product of specialized skill, developed through 
years of intensive scientific research and exte 1sive field experimentation. 

Franklin Blackleg Vaccine gives the cattle-grower of today a dependable, safe, and 
economical means of safeguarding his stock against the widespread ravages of Blackleg. 

Franklin potency and purity mark a new standard in vaccine production because of its 
exclusive patented method of chemical sterilization. 


arn nd today for tree copy of “The Celt Beck” = =©_()_ Wf. Franklin Blackleg Serum Co. 


Franklin Vaccines for Blackleg, and also for 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia, Mixed Infection, Calf Denver Fort Worth El Paso Marfa 
Scours, ete., are sold by Drug Store Agencies— Amarillo Kansas City Wichita 
otherwise direct. Alliance Rapid City Santa Maria Calgary 
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Back on the 
GOOD OLD JOB! 


DURING a slack period at the mill Bill Anderson had been 
laid off. Then things began to hum. And Bill got his old 
job back again. Yes—and a pay envelope to take home 
to his wife every Saturday! 
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Bill and his wife may have been eating regularly during 
that slack period—or they may not have been. Certainly 
their fare was the simplest, of necessity. But with the pay 
envelope again coming in every Saturday they can live 
better. Meat will be served oftener—that is always one 
of the first things to go when times are hard. 


Multiply Bill Anderson by several million and you see 
what happens when business becomes prosperous. The 
demand for meat increases because more people are able 
to buy it. It is quickly reflected in rising meat prices. 
Those prices, in turn, influence livestock prices and the 
farmer gets more money for his animals. 
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When livestock prices go up it is because the demand 
from the Bill Andersons increases the rate of consumption 
in comparison to production. And that is caused by “good” 
times. The packers have nothing to do with it. But neither 
have the packers anything to do with it if business hits a 
slump and Bill gets laid off—and meat prices drop. 


Plow NOE 


President 


ARMOUR 485 COMPANY 
U. S. A, 


We have prepared a book telling you how to go about selling your live stock so as to 
make the most money on it. We will be glad to send it to you free, upon receipt of 
this coupon, with your name and address written on it. Armour & Company, Dept. 
OP-1, Chicago, Illinois. 
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(Entered as Second-Class Matter June 11, 1919, at the Post Office at Denver, Colorado, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for Mailing 
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For Whom Was It Named? 


BY WILL C. BARNES 
Washington, D. C. 


Come a-runnin’, all yo’ cowboys, 
Come an’ listen to my tale, 
An’ I'll tell yo’ all a story 
Of the old Chisholm Trail. 


Oh, we rounded up the cattle, 
Then we cut out all the bulls, 
An’ branded all the dogies, 
An’ throwed ’em with the culls. 


I dumped my roll of beddin’ 

Near the old chuck-wagon’s tail; 
For the outfit was a-headin’ 

Up the old Chisholm Trail. 


O SANG “NIGGER ABE”—one of the best all- 
S round cowboys that ever “forefooted a bronc” 
r “bulldogged” a yearling. He was a coal- 

black negro who drifted into Arizona with a family 
of Texans that had owned his father and mother, 


and him and his brothers, in the days when such 
property was held just as one held his cattle and 
horses. There were a good many of these negro cow- 
boys in the early days. They were hard workers, knew 
their place, and were respected by everybody. Invari- 
ably they were “top waddies” and drew down good 
wages. Nobody ever bothered them more than once; 
for the old-timers among the whites would not toler- 
ate it for a moment. 


Oddly enough, the only cases I can recall where 
someone tried to “run it over the nigger,” just be- 
cause he was black, were those which involved east- 
ern boys, who came from states that, according to 
war records, fought to free the colored man. One 
young fellow, who belonged to an old Massachusetts 
family, “had all the taste slapped out of his mouth” 
by a white cowboy because he openly, and without 





A HERD OF BUFFALOES 
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A CITADEL OF THE PLAINS 


Skirmishes with Indians were of frequent occurrence during the early days 


any reason whatever, tried to “run a sandy” over 
Abe one day because he was a negro. My, what 
a lesson that Texas boy did teach him! 

Abe used to sing the lines above quoted, followed 
by half a hundred more verses depicting the trials 
and delights of the trail. It was a common subject 
among the cowboys of forty years ago; but when 
you asked questions as to whom the Chisum Trail was 
named for, you got a variety of answers. Abe, who 
came from around Corpus Christi, Texas, over on 
the Gulf, said it was because it was laid out soon 
after the war by a half-breed Cherokee Indian named 
Jesse Chisholm. According to Abe and those Texans 
who believed as he did, Jesse Chisholm—often spelled 
Chisum—was hired to move a bunch of Indians from 
the site of the present city of Wichita, Kansas, to 
a new location on the Wichita River, in the Wichita 
Mountains in southwestern Oklahoma. 

The trail over which the Indians were moved was 
about 225 miles long. According to the followers of 
Jesse Chisholm, as the Texans began trailing cattle 
from southern Texas north to Abilene and other Kan- 
sas points in 1867, when they got out of Texas and 
into the old Indian Territory—now Oklahoma—they 
picked up this trail, which was fairly well marked, 
and followed it northward. 

“By 1872,” says David M. Sutherland, “the whole 
trail north from Austin clear to Abilene became known 


as the Chisum Trail. It became a solid road all the 
way from Austin via Wichita, Kansas, to Abilene, 
Kansas.” It hurt the old trail-drivers to find the trail 
fenced up in the later days and under cultivation. 
“They regarded it,” asserts Sutherland, “as entirely 
too sacred to be scratched up by hoes and plows.” 

“We went the old Chisholm Trail,” writes G. W. 
Mills, of Lockhart, Texas, in Saunders’ famous book, 
“The Trail Drivers.” “They had laid out a cut-off 
at Turkey Creek, and the new trail was marked with 
a buffalo head set up every half-mile.” 


C. H. Rust, an old trail-driver, says: 


The Chisholm Trail began at San Antonio, Texas, crossed 
the Colorado River three miles below Austin ... left Fort 
Worth on our right . . . crossed Red River at Red River Sta- 
tion . . . the Little Wichita at Line Creek, and then straight 
north to Abilene If this is not the old Chisholm Cow 
Trail, then there is no Chisholm Trail. 


Please observe that these men are speaking of 
Jesse Chisum, or Chisholm, as they please to spell it. 


Another Chisholm 


But if one talked with cattlemen from west Texas, 
or the Panhandle region of that state, or eastern 
New Mexico, one quickly learned that there was more 
than one “Richmond in the field.” William Penn 
Anderson, who perhaps knew the history of the early 
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January, 1929 
days as well as any man, and who, moreover, was a 
writer and keen observer, states: 


As I understand the history of these trails, the original 
Chisholm Trail was named after John Chisholm, who was a 
Cherokee cattle-trader who supplied the government frontier 
posts with their cattle in the early days and during the Civil 
War. 


And so very often, when somebody claimed Jesse 
Chisholm was the man for whom the trail was named, 
it was at once challenged by somebody else, who 
almost invariably turned out to be from west Texas 
or over on the Pecos River in eastern New Mexico. 
These men claimed it was one John Simpson Chisum, 
who as early as 1867 drove a herd of cattle into 
eastern New Mexico and turned them loose on the 
Staked Plains east of where Roswell now stands. 
These were the celebrated “Jingle Bob” cattle—so 
named, not from the brand, but from the mark—a 
most unusual thing; but, at that, a jingle bob in each 
ear is about as outstanding and unusual as a mark 
can possibly be. 

John S. Chisum (he spelled it that way himself) 
recorded his brand in 1872 in New Mexico, and by 
1882 is said to have owned over 75,000 cattle, all in 
one mark and brand. Old cowmen aver that it was 
the largest individually owned herd in the whole 
United States, and probably in the world. 





Courtesy Crane & Co., Topeka, Kan. 
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Naturally, these west Texans had often heard of, 
and many knew, John 8. Chisum; and, because it was 
a rather unusual name, it was a very easy matter for 
them to apply it to the trail. To practically all of 
them Jesse Chisholm (as he spelled his name) was 
unknown. John S. Chisum also trailed a great many 
cattle to Arizona and New Mexico points from his 
Roswell ranch, to fill heavy army and Indian beef 
contracts. It was, therefore, not hard for many to 
believe sincerely that John S. Chisum was the man 
for whom the Chisum or Chisholm Trail was named, 
because few of them knew of such a trail earlier than 
1869 or 1870. 


Nevertheless, both sides have had strong advo- 
cates, and, while several historians have traced out 
the trail and the name to their full satisfaction, it has 
always been the writer’s feeling that the two men 
were separate and distinct individuals, and that the 
main trail, extending from southern Texas north 
through the Wichita Mountain region in southwestern 
Oklahoma, and on to Abilene, Kansas, should be 
named after Jesse Chisholm; also that, while John S. 
Chisum did trail large herds of cattle from the Pecos 
River range in New Mexico to fill Indian reservation 
contracts for beef, in both New Mexico and Arizona, 
still this was wholly a local affair and did not become 
nationally known, as did the trail from San Antonio, 


OLD-TIME COWMAN AND TRAPPER 
This picture by Frederic Remington well illustrates the type of man Jesse Chisholm was 
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Texas, to Abilene, Kansas, and other places to the 
north. 

It was a long, tangled skein to follow through; 
but, except for a few breaks in the threads, the his- 
tory of each man has been carefully worked out. The 
first step, of course, was to establish the identity of 
the two. 

John Simpson Chisum 


The clearest printed statement as to the activities 
of the New Mexico Chisum has been given by Colonel 
R. E. Twitchell in Volume III of his “History of New 
Mexico.” Twitchell, however, cautious historian that 
he is, is very careful not to mention the Texas trail 
as being named for the man of whom he writes, John 
S. Chisum. He says: 


John Simpson Chisum, was born in Hardeman County, 
Tennessee, August 15, 1824. He was the oldest son of Clai- 
borne and Lucy Chisum. He died at Eureka Springs, Arkan- 
sas, December 23, 1884. Was later buried at Paris, Texas. 

His family was Scotch. They first came to Virginia, 

thence moved to Tennessee. The name was originally spelled 
Chisholm, but was changed by an army officer to Chisum 
through the War Department at the Battle of New Orleans 
in 1812. 
He came to Texas in 1837 with his parents. Constructed 
the first county court-house in Paris, Texas. Was county 
clerk of Lamar County (Paris, Texas) for eight years. Started 
in the cattle business about 1854; moved to Denton County, 
Texas, about 1857, where he began handling cattle on a large 
scale. In 1863 drove 10,000 cattle to Concho, Texas, where 
he had a huge army beef contract at Fort Griffin. In 1867 
wintered a herd at Bosque Redondo, New Mexico. 

Returned to Coleman, Texas, in 1868. In 1872 returned 
to New Mexico permanently. In 1874 and later years he 
drove cattle to fill Indian contracts at Apache Indian agencies 
in New Mexico and San Carlos, Arizona. 

In 1876 he drove 6,000 steers from the Pecos River, New 
Mexico, to Fort Dodge, Kansas. He was never married. 


A check of this statement shows it to be almost 
wholly correct. 
Jesse Chisholm 


Very fortunately for historical accuracy, this 
member of the Chisholm family left a fairly plain 
record behind him. Much of it is official and hard 
to get hold of, being hidden away in old, musty gov- 
ernment records and army reports. 

It is well known that ex-Senator Robert L. Owen, 
of Oklahoma, belongs to the Chisholm family. His 
mother, in her “Memoirs,’* makes the following 
statement: 


My grandfather, John D. Chisholm, was of Scotch de- 
scent. His parents settled at Charleston, South Carolina; 
moved to Knoxville, Tennessee, where he married a white 
woman. Had two daughters and one son, Ignatius. Ignatius 
married Martha Rogers, a sister of Sam Houston’s Cherokee 
wife.. From her he had a son named Jesse, who in the early 
days had a cattle ranch on Little River, which I suppose is 
a branch of the Canadian. 


*“The Memoirs of Narcissa Owen.” 
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Jesse Chisholm was a remarkable man. He spoke four- 
teen Indian languages, and was a guide and interpreter 
between the wild tribes of the western plains and the army 
cfficers at Fort Gibson in the early days. 


Thus Jesse Chisholm was Mrs. Owen’s cousin, 
and Senator Owen’s (her son’s) second cousin. By 
his marrying Martha Rogers he brought the first 
Indian (Cherokee) blood into that branch of the 
Chisholms. Supporting evidence of Jesse Chisholm’s 
activities is fairly abundant and wholly reliable. 


Ascertaining the Facts 


With these two statements for a basis, the writer 
undertook to run them down as to facts. Luckily, 
right at the start one found a number of men, still 
in active life, who knew John S. Chisum and were 
able to clear up some of the doubtful points concern- 
ing his history. Such men as ex-Governor Hinkle, of 
New Mexico, Charles Ballard, Phelps White, and other 
old-time New Mexico cattlemen, who rode the range in 
the days when the owner of the “Jingle Bob” herd was 
the greatest cattleman of the plains, and W. T. Gill, 
an attorney at Paris, Texas, who knew him in Paris, 
are able to say positively that he always spelled his 
name Chisum, that he never claimed to have any 
Indian blood in his veins, and that, from the very 
force of circumstances, during the years when his 
movements and business matters were well known 
to everyone, he, John S. Chisum, could not have been 
the man for whom the Chisholm Trail was named. 


Nor was John §. Chisum any near relative of 
Jesse Chisholm. All the Chisholms are of Scotch 
descent, but the forebears of John S. Chisum and 
Jesse Chisholm were from different branches of the 
tribe. The parents of each came to Texas in very 
early times. John S. Chisum established himself in 
the cattle business as early as 1857; but for many 
years his cattle and range interests were far to the 
westward, not to the north. There are hundreds of 
names in George W. Saunders’ “Trail Drivers” of 
men who “went up the trail,” but never once is John 
S. Chisum mentioned as having taken a herd up the 
trail to Abilene or northern points. There are, how- 
ever, a number of men who know he was driving 
cattle to the westward as early as 1866 and 1867. 
His brand was recorded in San Miguel County, New 
Mexico, on May 29, 1872, and by 1875 he is said to 
have owned 75,000 cattle in that county. 


In 1867 he wintered a herd at the Bosque Redondo, 
New Mexico, and could not possibly have been driving 
trail herds to the Kansas railroad between 1867 and 
1870. In all fairness and as a matter of exact his- 
tory, it is safe to say that the trail leading north- 
ward from Texas across the Indian Territory to 
Abilene and other Kansas points was not named for 
John Simpson Chisum, of Roswell, New Mexico. 
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Several writers, conversant with the drives made 
by John S. Chisum to Indian agencies, in New Mexico 
and Arizona, have alluded to this west-bound trail 
as the real “Chisum Trail.” It certainly is known in 
southern New Mexico and southwestern Texas by 
that name. But this was a purely local affair, and 
not the trail over which millions of cattle and horses 
marched northward to the Kansas Pacific Railroad. 
Probably, if every single animal that moved over this 
western, New Mexico trail had been tallied, not over 
a hundred thousand passed over it. 

There has also been considerable loose talk in 
some publications of a Chisum Trail running north 
from Roswell and the Pecos Valley; but this was 
established and named years before John S. Chisum 
ever pointed a steer over it. His best and oldest 
friends all admit this. There is not the slightest 
evidence to show that John §S. Chisum, the Pecos 
River cattleman, ever saw or used this trail. 

One of the oldest pioneers in the Texas cattle 
business is Charles Goodnight, the Paloduro Canon, 
Texas, cattleman. He was the friend of, and prob- 
ably knew more about, John S. Chisum, of Roswell, 
than any other living man. A few years ago Mr. 
Goodnight made the following statement concerning 
the naming of this trail: 


Chisum never drove a herd north, and never claimed to 
have done so. He moved two herds to Little Rock at the end 
of the Civil War. I do not see why the trail should be named 
for someone that did not make it, 


Jesse Chisholm and the Record He Left 


In 1913, Charles Siringo, a well-known cowboy 
writer, traveled over a lot of country in Texas, and 
interviewed a number of persons, looking up the two 
names, but with very little success. “I finally had 
to come back to New Mexico,” he writes,* “to find 
out the facts about the names.” At Alamogordo, 
New Mexico, he found David Sutherland, an old-time 
trail-driver, who gave him the following rather 
intriguing and circumstantial account of the genesis 
and history of the trail: 


In 1867 the United States decided to move a lot of 
Indians—Wichitas, Caddos, Anadarkos, etc.—to a new place 
in the southern part of Indian Territory. They had been put 
on the old reservation some years before, which is where the 
present city of Wichita, Kansas, now stands, 

Major Henry Shanklin was in charge of the movement. 
He hired Jesse Chisholm, a half-breed squaw-man, to open 
a trail and establish depots through the territory to Red 
River between Texas and “The Nation.” 

Chisholm secured supplies, food, etc., for the trip at 
Fort Leavenworth, where he went with a large train of ox- 
teams. He returned, built dug-outs, and left food and stores 
at certain places for the soldiers’ and Indians’ use. 

Over this trail, following the ruts caused by Chisholm’s 
heavily loaded wagon-trains, over 3,000 Indians, with their 
thousands of ponies, with the many mounted soldiers, were 


*“The Lone Star Cowboy.” 


moved southward to the new camp. It all made a plain an 
way, which was naturally ‘called the Chisholm. Trail. 

By 1872 the whole trail north from Austin clear to 
Abilene became known as the Chisum Trail. From Austin 


it became a solid road all the way via Wichita, Kansas, to 
Abilene, 


A check-up of Sutherland’s statement, as reported 
by Siringo, proves it not to be wholly in accordance 
with the facts, although fairly close to them in one 
or two items. The government did decide to move 
the Indians, but neither Major Shanklin nor anyone 
else was in charge, and Jesse Chisholm had nothing 
whatever to do with it, being at the time at his home 
in the Washita country in Oklahoma. The poor red- 
men managed for themselves. 


[To be concluded in February] 


CATTLEMAN AN ARCH-OPTIMIST 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


SYCHOANALYZE A CATTLEMAN, and in nine cases 

out of ten you will find him stuffed with optimism, and 
that optimism is usually of the rampant variety. Temporarily 
discouraged by hard knocks, he promptly comes to the sur- 
face, hikes to the nearest money-lender, and, fairly exuding 
confidence in the immediate future, outlines to his more or 
less skeptical banker more or less logical schemes for acquir- 
ing possession of another bunch of cattle to be turned over 
at a profit in the finality of the transaction. Whether operat- 
ing in the grazing or in the feeding sphere, his confidence 
in the future is irresistible—so much so that his banker is 
readily infected. His competency is determined by the cyclical 
period at which his optimism becomes manifest; as an 
eleventh-hour bull he is not only incompetent, but on a bee- 
line for the sheriff’s corral, There is a time for activity in 
any sphere; determination of the opportune moment is a fac- 
ulty that few possess. 

The history of the cattle business is a record of chaotic 
conditions. Inference that this is susceptible of remedy is 
erroneous. Conversion of radiator anti-freeze into genuine 
Haig & Haig is no more chimerical than even reasonable 
stabilization of cattle values. Probably, if this perennial 
uncertainty could be eliminated, the business would be di- 
vested of its outstanding characteristic. Civilized man is 
deeply endowed with the trading instinct; deprived of par- 
ticipancy in a game that has its chief attraction in an un+ 
certain draw, he would promptly consign the whole deck a 
cards to the waste-basket. 


These thoughts are suggested by recent, current and pro- 


‘ spective, happenings within the industry. My daily mail is 


freighted with more or less anxious inquiry concerning 
“inside stuff,” which is as non-existent as exact information 
concerning the origin and destiny of the human race. Sius- 
Licion that somewhere within the inner chambers of Packing- 
town the course of prices is charted is as illusive as prohi- 
bition by virtue and in consequence of the Volstead Act. The 
same influences responsible for a cattle business insure its 
erratic disposition, so far as volume and values are concerned. 

‘Contrariety of opinion concerning. the future is logical, 
and much of that opinion is entitled to respect. The ideas 
of ‘a neophyte may: work out more creditably. than those of,a 
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renowned captain of industry speaking with .assumed author- 
ity. It is natural. to respect the source of that information, 
endowing official emissions with superior prescience. Unfor- 
tunately, however, pronouncement from these sources is incur- 
ebly biased. : Official. prognosticators:. are .obsessed, to an 
absurd degree, with the theory that they are responsible for 
heavy production—probably on the theory that production 
and prosperity are synonymous terms, thus controverting con- 
tention that a short crop of any commodity realizes more 
money than a surplus. That production is to a large extent 
due to fortuitous circumstances is not open to serious contra- 
diction, © 

The cattle industry is not emerging from a storm, but 
passing through a cyclonic period. Present and prospective 
conditions are wholly without precedent,: The bovine aristocracy 
paraded. by fiction-writers has passed—probably forever. 
New production, conversion, and distributive conditions are 
developing. Mass production—in the sense that it came into 
existence subsequent to the Civil-War, when the Indian and 
the buffalo were evicted from the great plains and the inter- 
mountain region—is a closed chapter of the industry. The 
so-called “big outfit” is an anachronism. 

Human foresight is inadequate to forecast the course of 
the cattle industry during the ensuing decade. What hap- 
pened in 1928 may, and probably will, be repeated as the years 
roll by, but in varied form. The natural law of recurrence 
or repetition operates as infallibly as.the better-advertised 
law of supply and demand. Possibly the inherent optimism 
that dominates the cattle-grower and feeder is an actual asset, 
although frequently the progenitor of disaster. It is the 
spiritual .feature that keeps hope.perennially alive in the 
gigantic. consciousness of the-industry. As long as grass 
grows, corn is cribbed, and the trading instinct survives, what 
happened yesterday, and is occurring today, will recur in 
different form. Prediction of static conditions is an absurdity. 


CATTLE SLAUGHTER AT LOW LEVEL 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


EEF PRODUCTION touched a new low ebb in 1928. 

That the nadir was reached is improbable. Under 
strenuous gathering, a motley aggregation of bovinity was 
assembled at the various markets of the country. At that, 
cattle slaughter decreased, in round figures, about one mil- 
lion head, compared with 1927. Prices exerted their custom- 
ary magnetic influence on volume, and yet volume was woe- 
fully short, measured by assemblage at the shambles in recent 
years. After a decade of ballyhoo concerning beef shortage, 
that condition actually developed in August and September 
last, when killers and feeders participated in fierce rivalry 
for possession of a limited cattle supply—a contest in which 
the latter displayed deplorable judgment. The incident, how- 
ever, furnished premonition as to future happenings in the 
same sphere, demonstrating, incidentally, the strong strategic 
position of the breeder. The year 1928 determined, among 
other things, that a herd of cows of a useful age, in the 
hands of a man competent to handle them, is a profitable 
investment, and probably will be for years to come, provided 
always that the United States market can be preserved intact 
fer the domestic beef-grower. 

The mid-year boom—using that term advisedly—was 
responsible for running a drag-net through the brush all over 
this North American continent to get cattle. From the piny 
woods of the Southeast to the bleak open spaces of north- 
western Canada, this drastic gathering process was prose- 
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cuted with all the vigor and strenuosity that could possibly 
be inspired by unprecedented prices. It was continued even 
after the country had snuggled into winter quarters, dis- 
crediting every forecast concerning the season’s volume from 
western supply sources. The market called, and the cattle 
responded multitudinously, impelled by the added and irresist- 
ible force of somewhat frenzied speculation. And, between 
the feeder and the killer, the market absorbed the entire 
package. 

Can this gathering effort be repeated in 1929 and the 
half-decade following? Will production respond to prices with 
sufficient alacrity to avert a semi-beef shortage, or at least 
recurrence of what happened last August and September, 
when eastern beef-house coolers were constantly depleted and 
carcass cost of medium steers exceeded that of prime bullocks? 

In the national dietary system, beef occupies a recog- 
nized, definite, and permanent position. It is the one article 
of food that never loses favor. Even in its varied cured and 
fresh forms, the appetite tires of pork. Lamb, despite its 
excellence, must always occupy a minor position, and of mut- 
ton the American meat-eater wants little or none. Even 
poultry has a somewhat restricted outlet, in a commercial 
sense, finding its greatest popularity around the end-of-the 
year holiday season. But beef is always palatable. There is 
a popular gastronomic theory that no man ever lived who 
could eat thirty quail in as many consecutive days. This 
feat has never been accomplished. But the average individual! 
could tackle beef in that manner with relish. The fact that 
the American people consume large quantities of nondescript 
and inferior beef attests at once its popularity and its pala- 
tability. Recent price developments have put it out of the 
reach of many; in fact, the American populace may be said 
to be on short beef rations at this moment, and it is a reason 
able assertion that even a fair plenitude is not in sight, unless 
importunate South American cattle-raisers and packers suc- 
ceed in crashing the gate erected by the embargo to protect 
the American live-stock grower against calamity in the shape 
of foot-and-mouth disease. 


CALIFORNIA CATTLEMEN IN CONVENTION 


HE TWELFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Cali 

fornia Cattlemen’s Association was held in San Francisco 
on December 7 and 8, 1928, in connection with the meeting of 
the Western Cattle Marketing Association. There was a good 
attendance, and a number of interesting addresses were made. 
C. G. Randell, of the Department of Agriculture, told of what 
is being done co-operatively in the marketing of live stock and 
other farm products. The important subjects of contagious 
abortion in cattle, and factors influencing the calf crop, were 
dealt with by Dr. George Hart, of the University of California. 
L. C. Brite, of Marfa, Texas, president of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, urged all cattlemen to attend 
the convention of that organization in San Francisco on Feb 
ruary 5-7. The report of the secretary showed a favorable 
condition of the finances of the association, with all debts paid 
and a cash surplus on hand. 

Resolutions were passed— 


Thanking railroads for improved service, facilities, and 
co-operation in solving problems; 

Favoring better control and suppression of fires on ranges; 

Advocating prohibition of shooting on or from public 
roads; 

Recommending that all students in College of Agriculture 
of University of California be required to take course in mar- 
keting before graduation ; 
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Asking that all trucks carrying cattle and hides be re- 
quired to carry bill-of-lading showing ownership of cargo; 

Demanding amendments to trespass law to protect private 
property more adequately; 

Requesting amendments to hide and brand law, making it 
more enforceable ; 

Opposing importation of live stock or live-stock products 
from countries where foot-and-mouth disease exists; 

‘ Urging a more adequate tariff on beef and a tariff on 

hides; 

Asking state legislature to appropriate such funds as may 
be necessary properly to enforce hide and brand law. 


P. S. Dorris, of Alturas, was re-elected president of the 
two associations for 1929. R. M. Hagen, of San Francisco, 
was reappointed secretary of the Cattlemen’s Association and 
managing director of the Marketing Association. 


DAIRYMEN PASS RESOLUTIONS 


T ITS ANNUAL CONVENTION in Chicago last month, 
the American Dairy Federation elected A. J. Glover, of 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, president for the coming year, in 
succession to E. M. Bailey, of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. C. 
Oscar Ewing, of Louisville, Kentucky, was chosen secretary. 
Seventeen national organizations were represented at the 
meeting. Among the resolutions adopted were the following: 


Adequate support of agricultural research work; 

Early completion of work of eradicating bovine tubercu- 
losis; 

Importance of research into origin and treatment of con- 
tagious abortion ; 

Enactment of amendment to oleomargarine law covering 
so-called cooking fats; 

State legislative reporting service; 

Adequate appropriation for Bureau of Animal Industry; 

Representation of industry at Washington. 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


ECLARING that “we have seen nothing up to this 

time which would cause us to recede from our former 
position,” but failing to indorse the McNary-Haugen bill by 
name, as was done on previous occasions, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, in convention at Chicago during the week 
of December 10, 1928, went on record as being “willing to com- 
pare legislation which has received our support in the past 
with that proposed by any other organization.” 


Control of agricultural surpluses was pronounced the 
dominant economic question facing the nation, and legislation 
was recommended that would “make the tariff effective on 
surplus-producing crops, using co-operative marketing asso- 
ciations as the instruments for marketing, not only the surplus, 
but all portions of our farm crops. This legislation must be 
of a nature which does not subsidize agriculture.” President 
S. H. Thompson urged farmers to wait for the special session 
to be called by President-elect Hoover to consider the two 
major problems of surplus control and the tariff. 


CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY 


7. THE OBJECT of devising ways and means for 
co-ordinating the major agricultural business groups of 
the nation into a service and protective agency, a committee 
of nationally known leaders of the co-operative movement 
has been announced by Charles W. Holman, secretary of the 
American Institute of Co-operation. On this committee, 
which consists of representatives of eight co-operative asso- 
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ciations, the live-stock interests will be in the hands of C. B. 
Denman, president} of the National Live Stock Producers’ 
Association; John D. Miller, vice-president of the Dairymen’s 
League Co-operative Association; and R. A. Ward, general 
manager of the Pacific Co-operative Wool Growers. 

On December 7 the committee held its first meeting in 
Chicago. 


GROWTH OF PRODUCER ORGANIZATION 


UMMING UP THE ACHIEVEMENTS and growth of the 

National Live Stock Producers’ Association, President 

C. B. Denman, addressing the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation in Chicago last month, said: 


“Carrying out the mandate of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, we have organized and are operating thirteen ter- 
minal commission associations, which have 280,000 members. 
We are handling from 1,500 to 2,000 carloads of live stock per 
week, and doing an annual business of nearly $150,000,000.” 


As an answer to questions as to what is done with the 
profits of the Producer Associations, President Denman stated: 


“Further to develop the co-operative plan of marketing 
live stock, we have set up a credit corporation, which has dis- 
counted $1,500,000 worth of cattle paper in the last four years. 
We have moved thousands of feeders from range and ranch to 
our members’ feed-lots through the National Producers’ Feeder 
Pool; we are publishing our own magazine, the National Live 
Stock Producer; we have set up a national order buying 
agency; we have our own transportation service; and now 
plans are under way for the operation of a reserve department.” 


FOREST-GRAZING COMMITTEE 


EMBERS OF THE TEMPORARY COMMITTEE 

named at Pocatello, Idaho, in November, to consider 
the present status of national-forest grazing problems and 
what steps might be taken to map out some united course of 
action concerning future legislation, as told in last month’s 
PRODUCER, met in Salt Lake City, on December 13, with offi- 
cers of the National Wool Growers’ Association. It was 
decided to request the presidents of the American National 
Live Stock Association and the National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation to appoint representatives on a permanent committee 
to deal with these matters. R. C. Rich, of the Idaho Wool 
Growers’ Association, is acting as chairman. 

As our readers are aware, the Southwest generally is 
reasonably well satisfied with the present regulations and is 
opposed to a reopening of the question. In authorizing H. B. 
Embach, secretary of the Arizona Wool Growers’ Association, 
to act for it at Salt Lake City, the Arizona Cattle Growers’ 
Association made this position clear. 


MEAT-CONSUMER PREFERENCES TO 
BE STUDIED 


O ASCERTAIN THE ATTITUDE of the consumer toward 

packaged meat products, a survey of the Pittsburg terri- 
tory, as a typical metropolitan community, has been arranged 
by the National Provisioner, with the Bureau of Business 
Research of the University of Pittsburg and the Institute of 
Meat Packing of the University of Chicago co-operating. “In- 
dividual successes in the merchandising of packaged products 
have stimulated interest in the possibilities of this subject, 
and have indicated clearly that correct practice along this line 
is capable of influencing the consumer in a direct and positive 
way,” says the Provisioner. 
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THE OMAHA CASE 


E. HAVE NOT YET RECEIVED a copy of the ruling 

of the District Court of Nebraska in the Omaha com- 
aia aati case, and have been. confined to reports in the 
daily press for our knowledge of the reasoning followed by 
the court. From the Omaha World-Herald of December 19 
we quote the following: 


“The opinion was written by Federal Judge Woodrough. 
Circuit Judgé Lewis, of St. Louis,‘and Federal Judge Scott, of 
Sioux City, also heard the case. 

“Plaintiffs contended that the ‘secretary had no right to 
“fix their charges, because ‘their: work is really like that of 
wage-workers or.men who. hire. out. their energies, skill, and 
brains in the service of others,’ and. that, under the order, they 
would be deprived of the right to bargain for their wages. 
‘They also contended that the rate; established was so low as to 
be ‘confiscatory. 

‘“<¢The plaintiffs’. arguments. that’ ‘the. secretary cannot 
measure the: rate :of return for brain-power or fix a per cent 
on the sweat of: the brow sid are interesting—possibly 
embarrassing,’ Judge Woodrough found. ‘But regulation is 
the daughter of necessity. When-open competition is lacking, 
and monopolistic combination would fix its.own price, necessity 
arises.’ 

“Judge Woodrough ruled’ that, ‘once the principle of regu- 
lation is established, it is impossible. to‘ hold that there is one 
process along the route where’ regulation ‘is impossible. If 
regulation of marketing practice is permissible, then the right 
to regulate commissions is also ihplied; he ‘declared. 

' “In reviewing the facts as ‘presented’ in the hearings, 
Judge Woodrough declared that the secretary had apparently 
‘made an adequate study of conditions before establishing his 
rate schedule, and ruled that the plaintiffs had failed to prove 
that the rates were unfair or inadequate. 

“The basic commission rate for selling live stock, as estab- 
lished in the secretary’s ruling, was $5'a ‘car for sheep and 
cattle and $3 a car for hogs. At that rate, Judge Woodrough 
pointed out, it would be possible for the seller, whether work- 
ing.independently or as a member of:a‘firm, to.earn wages of 
‘from $4,000 to $5,000 a year.” ; 


ANOTHER surr TO TEST CONSTITUTIONALITY 
OF PACKERS ACT 


OUR LIVE-STOCK COMMISSION: FIRMS at Kansas 

City, Missouri, members of the traders’ exchange of that 
place, have brought suit in the federal court to have an 
‘injunction issued restraining the ‘government from enforcing 
the regulations of the Packers and: Stock-Yards Act which 
‘require traders. to render detailed.annual reports of their 
buying and selling. Petitioners:.question the right of the 
Department of Agriculture to demand such accounts, and to 
assess a penalty of $100 for each. day ‘that the. law is not com- 
plied with. .The object of the suit ‘is to -test the constitutionality 
of that provision of the act. 


INCREASE OF FREIGHT RATES SUSPENDED 


ERTAIN TARIFFS on western railroads, which were pro- 
mulgated with a view to restricting. the application of the 
‘so-called Kelly rule on live stock, have’ been suspended until 
July 28, 1929, by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Hear- 
‘ings, which had been set for Topeka;-Kansas, on December 14, 
have been postponed, and no new date has been published. 
The Kelly rule applies where a number of local nates are 
combined in the transportation of ‘live stock interstate, and 
aims at protecting the shipper against excessive charges. 
Proposed ‘increases range from 2%“ to 13 cents per hundred 
‘ pounds, or from $5.50 to $28.60 per 36-foot car. Protests were 
filed by various live-stock organizatioris, state commissions, 
live-stock exchanges, packers, and others ‘interested. 
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CORN-BORER CONFERENCE 


O-ORDINATION OF RESEARCH and other activities 
* involved in the campaign against the spread of the 
European corn-borer was the object of a conference of ento- 
mologists, federal and state administrative officers, and others 
held in Washington, D. C., on January 2. The program for 
control work during the calendar year 1929 was considered, as 
well as the report of the European Corn-Borer Allocation Com- 
mittee. 


AGRICULTURE PROFITS. BY BUSINESS 
PRINCIPLES 


DOPTION OF THE METHODS that have proved effective 

in the industrial field—uniformity, high quality, a rapid 

turn-over, and a regular and non-seasonal market—is being 

forced upon our farmers and live-stock growers through 

economic pressure, in the opinion of R. W. Dunlap, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


“Conditions in agriculture are more difficult to control 
than in most industries, but we are making progress,” says 
Mr. Dunlap. “A good steer will yield on the average 58 per 
cent of dressed meat. A common steer will dress about 52 
per cent. The difference of 6 per cent is caused chiefly by 
differences in breeding and feeding. This 6 per cent is some- 
thing like compound interest; for the benefits are cumulative. 
The well-bred stock which produced the good steer will also 
produce desirable heifers to augment the herd, or for market. 
We find that the good animal which is 6 per cent better in 
dressing yield will usually have from 30 to 50 per cent greater 
gross value by reason of better quality.” 


The longhorn steer has followed the buffalo, and the scrub 
beef animal will follow the longhorn. What is true of cattle 
will apply generally to other live stock and farm products. 


THE CALENDAR 


January 12-19, 1929—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo. 

January rye 15, 1929—Annual Convention of Washington Wool 
Growers’ ‘Association, Yakima, Wash. 

January 16, 1929—Annual Convention of Colorado Stock 
Growers’ Association, Denver, Colo, 

January 17-18, 1929—Annual Convention of Montana Wool 
Growers’ Association, Billings, Mont. 

January 22-23, 1929—Annual Convention of Utah Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

January 23, 1929—Annual Meeting of National Live Stock 
Producers’ Association, Chicago, Ill. 

January 29-31, 1929—Annual Convention of National Wool 
Growers’ Association, Phoenix, Ariz. 

February 5-6, 1929—Annual Convention of New Mexico Wool 
Growers’ Association, Roswell, N. M. 

February 5-7, 1929—Thirty-second Annual Convention of 
American National Live Stock Association, San Francisco, 


Ca 

February 12, 1929—Annual Convention of Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association, Phoenix, Ariz. 

February i 20, 1929—Hereford Round- Up Sale, Kansas 
City, 

Pelemeer 20. 22, 1929—Annual Convention of Western Canada 
Live Stock Union, Edmonton, Alberta. 

February 23-March 1, 1929—Southwest American Live Stock 
Show, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

February '23-March 3, 1929—International Exposition and Live 
Stock Show, San Antonio, Tex. 

March 1-7, 1929—International Exposition and Live Stock 
Show, San Antonio, Tex. 

March 9-16, 1929—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 

March 15-16, 1929—Annual Convention of New Mexico Cattle 
and Horse Growers’ Association, Roswell, N. M. 

March 19-21, 1929—Annual Convention of Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, Houston, Tex. 
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SAN FRANCISCO CONVENTION 


The Thirty-second Annual Convention of 
the American National Live Stock Association 
will be held in the Convention Hall of the 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, California, Feb- 
ruary 5, 6, and 7, 1929; the ovening session be- 
ginning at 10 o’clock A. M., Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 5. 

Many problems of vital concern to the whole 
live-stock industry will be before this conven- 
tion. Some of these—like the tariff on agri- 
cultural products, amendments to the Packers 
and Stoeck-Yards Act, restriction of Mexican 
immigration, and grazing on the public lands 
—are now in Congress, where early action may 
be looked for. It is essential that the attitude 
of the association on these questions be once 
more clearly stated. Other issues—such as 
live-stock freight and commission rates, meat- 
grading, and the perennial problem of improv- 
ing our marketing methods—in which condi- 
tions have changed during the past year or 
developments are under way, will furnish sub- 
jects for important and interesting discussion. 

A matter that should appeal particularly to 
all members of the Executive Committee, and 
should receive their most earnest consideration, 
is the adjustment in the affairs of the associa- 
tion necessitated by the death during the past 
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year of Secretary Tomlinson and Attorney 
Cowan. The urgency of a full attendance to 
deal adequately with the situation arising from 
this great loss cannot be too fully stressed. 


THE PROGRAM 


It is not possible at this early date to publish the 
complete program. Among the speakers, however, 
will be the following: President L. C. Brite; ex- 
President Dwight B. Heard, Phoenix, Arizona; F. 
Edson White, president of Armour & Co., Chicago; 
Luis Leon, secretary of agriculture of the Republic of 
Mexico; O. M. Plummer, general manager of the 
Pacific International Live Stock Exposition, Portland, 
Oregon; R. C. Pollock, general manager of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, Chicago; C. B. 
Denman, president of the National Live Stock Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Chicago; R. Y. Stuart, chief of 
the Forest Service, and Dr. A. W. Miller, assistant 
chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, 
D.C. Besides these, it is expected that some gentle- 
man from Canada will present the subject of the 
tariff from the Canadian point of view. 

Among the entertainments planned by local bodies 
are a banquet, a half-day boat ride around San Fran- 
cisco Bay, a trip to Chinatown, and a tea for the 
ladies. Other features will be announced during the 
convention. 

REDUCED RAILWAY RATES 


Reduced rates have been authorized by the rail- 
roads on the following basis: Fare and one-half for 
the round trip from points in Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, and Wash- 
ington, and from El] Paso, Texas; also from points in 
the states of Colorado, Montana, and Wyoming from 
which there are no all-year or winter excursion rates 
in effect. Winter tourist rates will be in force from 
territory farther east. Dates of sale from points in 
Arizona, Nevada, and New Mexico, and from E] Paso, 
will be February 1, 2, and 3. From California, Ore- 
gon, Reno, Nevada, and Yuma, Arizona, regular six- 
teen-day winter fares will apply, with open dates of 
sale. Final return limit on all tickets is February 20. 

Hotel accommodations may be reserved through 
the California Cattlemen’s Association, 114 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco. 


1928-1929 


HE PAST YEAR was good to the cattleman. 
[ex if all the hopes with which he greeted its 
advent were not realized, still, taking it as a 
whole, as the curtain drops he can look back on the 
most prosperous twelvemonth since the nightmare of 








post-war days. From a repetition of this latter 
calamity may the Fates preserve him! 

Granted non-interference from the outside in the 
shape of imports which we do not need, and given the 
further safeguard of a tariff on hides and the higher 
duties on dressed and canned meats to which it is 
entitled, there seems no reason why the cattle indus- 
try should not now be launched on a long stretch of 
undisturbed development, with remunerative prices. 

In the better spirits of the cattleman the sheep- 
grower shares. As he had an earlier start in recov- 
ering from the depression following the war, so he 
now is without some of the anxieties still clouding 
the path of the beef-raiser. There is not at present 
any apparent desire to import lamb in quantity—for- 
mer experiments along that line having proved un- 
profitable. As for wool, higher rates of duty seem 
to be in the offing. With the market being main- 
tained at a relatively high and stable level, and with 
the benefit derived from the stimulation to lamb con- 
sumption furnished by the recent campaign still in 
full swing, 1929 should be a satisfactory year for the 
sheepman. 

The swine trade is in a somewhat different posi- 
tion. Much of the tribulation of the hogman must 
undoubtedly be attributed to periodical overproduc- 
tion. The hog lends itself too readily to the form of 
farm economy that follows the up-and-down move- 
ment of the market pendulum as the sole guide to 
breeding, with the inevitable consequence of abrupt 
price fluctuations. During the greater portion of the 
year left behind us the hog has been at the bottom of 
the cycle. Discouraged by low prices, growers are 
now curtailing their pig crop, which should have the 
effect of raising values early in the new year—when 
another production spurt will be due. This is human 
nature, and there is probably not much that can be 
done about it. 

From the packer’s viewpoint, 1928 was a fairly 
successful year. True, cattle prices were high, and 
beef values correspondingly lofty, tending to depress 
consumption. But reduced beef profits were made 
up for by the mass of low-priced pork to which the 
slaughterer had access. The packers look for a con- 
tinuation during 1929 of present supply conditions 
in the domestic market, with improvement in the 
demand for pork products from abroad. 

Measured by output, 1928 was a big year for the 
farmer. Crops were about 5 per cent in excess of 
those of the previous season, and the total area 
harvested for all crops was about 8,000,000 acres 
larger. 

Industrial production showed an even greater 
increase, and exports of merchandise from the United 
States were the largest of any year since 1920, though 
those of crude foodstuffs declined. The manufacture 
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of automobiles was heavier than that of any former 
twelve-month period. Contracts for construction 
showed substantial growth, with a resultant stimulus 
given to structural steel, brick, cement, and other 
building materials. On the other hand, the lumber 
cut showed a decrease. Copper advanced steadily. 

In this picture of widespread prosperity, and in 
many instances of record volume of output, the textile 
industries form a dark spot. Signs of increasing 
activity are, however, noticeable here too. 

Unemployment, which was giving considerable 
concern a year ago, has been much relieved, and 
wages are being maintained at a high level. 

While wholesale distribution has shown little 
change in quantity, sales of mail-order houses and 
chain stores have risen materially, testifying to the 
growing significance of large-scale business combina- 
tions. Department-store trade likewise has expanded. 

There has been no marked alteration in the gen- 
eral level of prices, increases in some articles being 
offset:-by declines in others. 

As a result of the extraordinary amount of stock 
speculation—amounting during the last months of the 
year to a condition bordering on frenzied finance— 
rates for call money and for stock-exchange time 
loans have advanced sharply. Bank credit for com- 
mercial purposes, however, has continued in ample 
supply, and at rates only slightly higher than a year 
ago. 
Taking it all in all, then, the view from the 

vantage-point of the turn of the year is one of cheer- 
ing aspect in both directions. Unprofitable as are 
forecasts for longer periods, the guess may be safely 
ventured that the momentum accumulated during the 
past year will carry us far into the present. Much, 
of course, will depend on what they do at Washington. 
Pre-election pledges are often rather slow of fulfil- 
ment. 

In conclusion, may we thank our readers for their 
continued support during the old year, and wish for 
them their full share in the good things of the new? 


OMAHA COURT FAILS TO SUSTAIN 
MASTER 


ECISION in the Omaha commission-rate case 
D was rendered by the District Court of Ne- 

braska on December 18. The decision does 
not uphold the report of the special master, as had 
generally been anticipated. Instead, it expressly con- 
cedes the right of the Secretary of Agriculture, unde 
the Packers and Stock-Yards Act, to fix maximum 
charges for buying and selling live stock at public 
markets, and orders the temporary injunction dis- 
solved. 
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In THE PRODUCER for August and September, 1928, 
will be found an exhaustive review of the report of 
Special Master B. H. Dunham. Briefly, the master con- 
tended that that part of the Packers and Stock-Yards 
Act which conferred on the secretary power to estab- 
lish what in his judgment were equitable commission 
rates was unconstitutional, in that it violated plaintiffs’ 
freedom of contract as guaranteed by the Fifth 
Amendment to the United States Constitution. Fur- 
thermore, the specific rates prescribed by the secre- 
tary were held to be confiscatory. On this basis, Mr. 
Dunham recommended that the temporary injunction 
granted plaintiffs by the court, restraining the secre- 
tary from putting his scale into effect, be made per- 
manent. 

It is gratifying that this line of argument has not 
prevailed with the court. THE PRODUCER on a for- 
mer occasion has expressed the opinion that, if the 
master’s findings were supported, there was reason 
for hoping that the Supreme Court of the United 
States would view the matter from an angle more in 
conformity with the public interest. That already 
the lower court should have taken this broader ground 
only strengthens our conviction. If, as reported, the 
commission men have determined to seek relief at the 
hands of our highest tribunal, we are confident that 
their claims will be rejected. 


The constitutionality of the Packers and Stock- 
Yards Act as a whole has previously been confirmed 
by the Supreme Court. As far back as 1922, Chief 
Justice Taft declared stock-yards to be public utilities, 
subject to national regulation. One of the most im- 
portant functions to be exercised by the government 
in its regulation of any business affected by a public 
use is the fixing of reasonable charges for its services. 
In the absence of effective competition, there would 
be no limit to the tax which might be imposed upon 
the people if this phase were exempted from adminis- 
trative control, and the whole regulatory machinery 
would be rendered more or less nugatory. The defi- 
nition of stock-yards as public utilities necessarily 
carries with it supervision over the charges exacted. 
An analogous case is our transportation system. No 
one today questions the authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to prescribe equitable trans- 
portation rates. 

In answer to the contention, made by the commis- 
sion men and supported by the special master, that 
the rates proposed by the secretary are “confiscatory,” 
it need only be pointed out that they were determined 
by an impartial body after the most exhaustive analy- 
sis of all the factors entering into the case and all 
the evidence submitted by both sides. In each sched- 
ule was included what was considered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to be a reasonable profit. That 
the commission men themselves should dispute these 
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or the other. If, as there is cause for suspecting; 
large proportion of the commission firms operating 
at the Omaha, or any, market could be eliminated 
without detriment to the service, it is not an unfair 
assumption that the resultant economies would enable 
those that remained to make the decent living to 
which they, obviously, are entitled. Equally obvi- 
ous is it that the public does not owe such a living to 
all who might be tempted to enter a lucrative field 
that does not need them. 

Live-stock shippers throughout the country are 
to be congratulated on this decision. If it stands, it 
will mean a saving of approximately 20 per cent on 
present charges at Omaha. But its effect will be 
farther-reaching, in that it will set a precedent for 
the determination of maximum rates at all markets. 
Several important cases at other yards have been held 
in abeyance, awaiting the outcome of this test case. 
After the Supreme Court has acted—if there is an 
appeal—the work of country-wide commission-rate 
adjustment can then go on. 


BOYCOTTERS STILL AT IT 


EVIEWING, in THE PRODUCER for June of last 
Ree: the Omaha boycott case and the decision 

of the Secretary of Agriculture, wherein he in 
strong language condemned the “practices and de- 
vices” of those members of the live-stock exchanges 
of that city refusing to deal with the Record Live 
Stock Commission Company, a co-operative, but 
failed to issue a “cease and desist” order, in the hope 
that “the respondents would do their utmost to 
cause the course of normal trading to be resumed 
immediately,” we expressed the conviction that 
“their [the respondents’] utter disregard of their 
obligations to obey the iaw . . . does not encourage 
us to believe that they will be ‘good’ now that they 
have been found guilty.” 

Events seem to have justified our pessimism. In 
the Monthly Record of the Packers and Stock-Yards 
Administration of December 15, 1928, we find this 
reference to Docket No. 246, which is the case in 
question : 


The secretary now has reason to believe that the 
respondents have failed to carry out in the utmost good faith 
the assurance thus made to bring about normal conditions of 
trading, and that the boycott against the Record Live Stock 
Commission Company is still in effect. 


A hearing is therefore ordered to be held at 
Omaha, beginning December 10, for the taking of 
further testimony. 

We have previously commented on the peculiar 
psychology of those market agencies which seem 
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unable to understand that it is just such evidence 
of lack of good faith that invites the government 
regulation to which they so strenuously object. 
Besides, the desirability of retaining the good-will 
of the shippers on whose patronage they depend is 
so obvious that, in pure self-interest, they should be 
anxious to follow a course exactly opposite to that 
which they are now too often pursuing. The logical 
way to make shippers prefer to do business with 
old-line firms, rather than with co-operatives, is not 
through dealings which lay them open to suspicion of 
discrimination, “freezing-out” tactics, and petty 
malice, but by offering better service at less cost. 


THE BOULDER DAM 


HE FIRST IMPORTANT LEGISLATION to 
emerge from Congress during the present ses- 
sion and to obtain the President’s signature was 
the Swing-Johnson bill for the erection of Boulder 
Dam. Passage of this measure ends a long and bit- 
ter struggle, in which state has stood against state 
and supporters of government operation have borne 
arms against the advocates of private enterprise. In 
' the smoke of battle, the facts in the case have 
sometimes become obscured from the view of by- 
standers. 


The project contemplates the building of a mighty 
dam on the lower reaches of the Colorado River, 
where that stream forms the! border between the 
states of Arizona and Nevada. This barrier is to 
serve the threefold purpose of protecting the rich 
Imperial Valley in southern California from disas- 
- trous floods caused by the river overflowing its banks; 
' of storing water for irrigating thousands of acres of 
arid land now only awaiting the life-giving touch of 
moisture to blossom forth like a rose; and of provid- 
ing an abundance of hydro-electric power for the 
cities of the Southwest—particularly that fast-grow- 
ing giant, Los Angeles. 

For this purpose an expenditure of $165,000,000 
has been authorized by Congress. Most of this is 
gradually to be recovered through the sale of power, 
and $65,000,000 will be assigned to general flood pro- 
tection in the lower valleys. This financial arrange- 
men follows the recommendations of the special board 
of engineers appointed by the President to study the 
feasibility of the plan. 

On the question of government operation of the 
power plant, in the bill as passed by the Senate and 
_ accepted by the House in conference, a wide option 
’ is left the Secretary of the Interior, under whose 
jurisdiction the undertaking will fall. This was in 
the nature of a compromise, and probably will mean 
the turning-over of the manufacture and leasing of 
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power to a private concern, in line with President 
Coolidge’s ideas. 

Approval of an interstate compact by six of the 
seven states affected (California, Arizona, Nevada, 
Utah, New Mexico, Colorado, and Wyoming) must 
be secured before construction can get under way. 
So far Arizona has refused to join, and Utah, at first 
assenting, has later withdrawn. It is hoped that, 
now that an agreement has been reached between 
California and Arizona with respect to the amount of 
water to be allotted each—a bone of heated contention 
for years—no further obstacles will be placed in the 
way of this tremendous piece of work that holds so 
much promise for agriculture and industry over a 
large section of the West. 


NO INTIMATION THAT MEAT EMBARGO 
WILL BE RAISED 
J.E.P. 


ATTLE-TRADESTUDENTS who have watched 
the Hoover tour through South America have 
been able to detect no utterance or indication 

suggestive of abrogation or modification of the exist- 
ing embargo on fresh meats from countries in the 
Southern Hemisphere affected with foot-and-mouth 
disease. 


One correspondent, writing to the Chicago Daily 
News, touched on the subject, saying, in effect, that 
the President-elect admonished Argentine cattle-rais- 
ers to possess their souls in patience, practicing 
“watchful waiting,” with the expectancy that domes- 
tic beef production in the United States would con- 
tinue deficient, based on domestic requirements, 
which eventually would create opportunity for access 
to this market. So far as the immediate future is 
concerned, he intimated that consideration for domes- 
tic producers made even modification improbable. 
In other words, demonstration of inability to meet 
domestic consumptive requirements must precede 
demolition of the barrier. 

Naturally Mr. Hoover refrained from intimating 
that probability of infecting our flocks and herds with 
foot-and-mouth disease was the actual excluding 
factor. It was a joyous event, and any assertion of 
that nature would have marred the party. The 
Argentinians assert that foot-and-mouth disease 's 
non-existent thereabouts, despite proof by British 
authorities to the contrary. When the problem 
reaches the final stage of consideration, this phase 
will be dominant. It is not economic, but sanitary. 


“T consider THE PRODUCER one of the best papers of its 
kind published.”—JAMES A. COSPER, Clifton, Ariz. 
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TOMLINSON’S POLICIES WILL REMAIN 
THOSE OF ASSOCIATION 


LONG BEACH, CAL., December 12, 1928. 


To THE PRODUCER: 


I wonder if the readers of THE PRODUCER, during the life 
of our friend, T. W. Tomlinson, thoroughly appreciated the 
caliber of the man who was, not only the managing editor of 
the paper, but the secretary of the American National Live 
Stock Association. 


Having been one of the members of the American National 
Live Stock Association for the last twenty or twenty-five years, 
having been the president of the association during the years 
1922, 1923, 1924, and 1925, and having been in very close con- 
tact with Mr. Tomlinson for perhaps ten years, I want to 
point out that, of all the men I have ever known, I think he 
shone out as an example of the greatest integrity, of wonder- 
ful ability, and of unswerving loyalty to his friends and his 
association. It was his association, and it still is his 
association to the extent that his work as secretary will always 
be the foundation, and his aims will always be the policies, of 
the American National Live Stock Association. 


FrRepD H. BIxBy. 


IN APPRECIATION OF T. W. TOMLINSON 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COoLo., January 4, 1929. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I, of course, was not at all surprised to see the great 
number of expressions of appreciation of Mr. Tomlinson 
printed in your recent issue. 

Mr. Tomlinson’s death has left a void in my friendships, 
cognizance of which is rarely out of my mind. It is impossible 
for me to think of the American National without the thought 
recalling him, his fidelity and loyalty to it, and the fine quality 
of well-equipped mind he devoted for so many years to its 
welfare, 

FIELD BOHART. 


CHANCES OF UPSETTING OMAHA DECISION 
CONSIDERED POOR 


NorFoLkK, Nes., December 20, 1928. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


From this morning’s papers I see that the commission 
men have decided to appeal the ruling of the District Court 
in the Omaha rate case. I think their chances of upsetting 
the verdict are pretty poor. They may be able to delay the 


time when the country will secure the much-needed relief, but 
by so doing will again add stimulus to the handling of cattle 






and sheep (feeder types especially), and all classes of hogs, ’ 
outside of the central markets. 

I fully believe that;“if'‘they had accepted the Jardine 
decision, and promptly. made the necessary and desired adjust- 
ments in their organization and service, they would now be in 
a much more secure position, than they are at the present time, . 
even though enjoying the -high commission: rates which they. 
have so far been able to:keep in effect... Part of the fruits of . 
those high rates has been spent in fighting this case, and more 
in carrying on. propaganda: against country buying, with . 
repeated efforts made to drive country buying.entirely out of 
existence or greatly restrict its volume through legislation. - 
In my opinion, these effprts are doomed to failure, ; A similar . 
organized effort. to. make shippers want to go to the central - 
markets, backed by a. -redyction in service: charges apm will . 
accomplish far greater results. 

It is too bad that Mr.:.Tomlinson did not a to know of 
this decision. He played ‘an impressive part in the original . 
hearing, and his testimony all the way. through was fair, - 
unbiased, and untarnished by a trace of malice. 


F. E. Mottin. 


CANADIAN CRITICIZES PROPOSED 
IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION 


THEDFORD, ONTARIO, December 18, 1928. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


With reference to the subject of immigration, which I : 
notice is among the things to be discussed at the convention | 
in San Francisco in February, I am in favor of strict enforce- 
ment of the restrictive law as applied to Europeans, but would ; 
not have it extended to Canada and Mexico. The people who i 
leave the Dominion forthe United States belong to our best | 
class of citizens, and many. Canadians occupy prominent posi- i 
tions in your country. As for the Mexicans, their cheap labor ; 
is needed in your beet-fields and citrus groves. i 

Regarding the marketing of stockers, I wish to suggest | 
that the best way would be to ‘ship them direct from producer 
to feed-lot, thereby cutting out all scalpers and speculators, i 
unnecessary freight bills, and commission and yardage'charges. 
If an exchange could be established, say, in Denver, where all } 
calves and lambs for sale could be registered, together with 
prospective buyers, and the kind and numbers wanted, you 
could easily find a few good men to go out and load the stock. | 

In the December PRopucER I read about the death of T. W. ! 
Tomlinson. I feel that a great oak has fallen. The live-stock | 
men of the West have lost one of their ablest leaders, and I 
am afraid that they will never find his equal. He was level- 

| 
‘ 





headed, broad-gauged, and extremely well informed. Through | 
his generalship the American National Live: Stock Association | 
was forged into a mighty force for good. 


JAMES H. CAMPBELL. 
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: IN CONGRESS 


HE.OLD. FARM-RELIEF: BILL, with the equalization fee 
“ caus and a few new provisions added, was introduced 
.ini the Senate:on .December :'4..by Senator McNary,:of Oregon. 
, it provides for creation of a federal farm board, with a revolv- 
‘ing fund of $300,000,000, to. finance the disposal of surplus 
. crops .and to promote orderly marketing of agricultural prod- 
5 “uets. The board. would. be authorized to lend money to 
; ‘, Stabilization corporations made..up of - co-operative and other 
.farm organizations, and to create an advisory council for each 
. -, commodity handled. Under this plan, the corporations would 
r ; bear. any losses in marketing surpluses, and only the expense 
+ of operating the machinery would fall on the government. This 
bill has been indorsed by Secretary Jardine. 
vd In the House, Representative Cannon, of Missouri, has 
” . introduced a bill for farm.relief (H. R. 14940) which is an 
exact copy of the measure passed by both houses and vetoed by 


President Coolidge during the last session, including the equal- 
ization fee. 

At this writing it seems unlikely that any “relief” measure 
will be passed by the present Congress. (There is a growing 
disposition to await the inauguration of Mr. Hoover and see 
what he may have up his sleeve in the way of a definite pro- 


gram. 
* * * 

Hearings on a general tariff revision by the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House have been scheduled, beginning 
January 7. Agricultural products, including meats and hides, 
will come before the committee on January 24, 25, and 28. 
On February 6, 7, and 8, wool and wool manufactures will be 
taken up. Those desiring to testify orally are requested to 
apply to the clerk of the committee at least one day prior to 
the date of the hearing. Two copies of any briefs should be 
submitted in advance. 

A meeting of all national agricultural organizations has 


Earlier than usual [February 19-20, 1929] are the dates of the 


HEREFORD ROUND-UP SALE 


ROYAL BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Plan now to buy your Bulls in the Round-Up. There will be a 
sufficient number to permit selection of the quantity and quality 


desired. 


PRICES ARE REASONABLE AT THE ROUND-UP 
Primarily a Bull sale, but Females will also be offered — 


For catalog or particulars write 


American Hereford Cattle Breeders’ 
Association 


300 West Eleventh Street 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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been called for January 24 at Washington, to consider joint 
action. President Brite and other representatives of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association are planning to attend 
the hearings. 

A question that is becoming acute in connection with tariff 
revision is what should be done with the United States Tariff 
Commission. There is genera] agreement that modification of 
its powers is desirable. Some would give it quasi-judicial 
authority in fixing tariff rates in a way similar to that in 
which transportation rates are determined by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Others would preserve the commis- 
sion in its present form, but would enlarge its powers to make 
recommendations for tariff changes under the flexible pro- 
vision of the Fordney-McCumber Act. Still others would 
abolish it entirely. 

An effort will undoubtedly be made to force tariff action, 
at least on agricultural products as an emergency measure, 
during the present short session, but with slim prospects of 
succeeding. As in the case of farm relief, sentiment seems 
to favor waiting for the incoming administration to show its 
hand, with the experiences of Mr, Hoover on his South Amer- 
ican trip as a possible factor to be taken into account. 


% * * 


Hearings on the Capper-Hope bill (H. R. 13596), osten- 
sibly for amending the Packers and Stock-Yards Act so as to 
bring privately operated stock-yards under the control of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, but in reality aimed at direct coun- 
try buying by packers, were held by the Committee of Agricul- 
ture in the House daily from December 10 to December 18. 
Both sides were exhaustively discussed by witnesses. It is 
expected that the question of reporting the bill favorably to 
the House will be voted on January 14. An impression pre- 
vails that the majority of the committee will oppose this. 


x * * 


The Harris bill for putting Mexican immigration on the 
quota basis was ordered favorably reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Immigration on December 14. Under this bill, only 
1,500 Mexicans would be admitted into the United States a 
year, as compared with an immigration of 57,000 in 1928 and 
66,000 in 1927. This measure is the Senate companion piece 
to the Box bill in the House, the contents of which we have 
previously summarized, and which also would extend quota 
restrictions to Canada. 

It is not considered likely that action will be taken on this 
proposed legislation at the present short session. The bill is 
opposed by the Secretary of State, who fears its effect on our 
relations with Mexico, and all of Latin America, which just 
now show signs of improvement. The Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture and the Interior have likewise expressed themselves as 
opposed to this legislation, for economic reasons. On the other 
hand, the Secretary of Labor favors some further restriction 
of Mexican immigration. 


x % * 


When Congress adjourned last spring, the Swing-Johnson 
bill (H. R. 5773) for the construction of a dam on the Colo- 
rado River was the unfinished business of the Senate. It had 
already been passed by the House, where government construc- 
tion and operation had been made mandatory. On December 
14 it was adopted in the Senate in a form which leaves the 
Secretary of the Interior, under whose jurisdiction the under- 
taking will fall, three options: leasing the power rights and 
leaving it to a state, municipality, or private concern to build 
and operate the plant; the government itself to build the 
generating plant and selling power at the switchboard; or 
the government to build the plant and lease it in units. Other 
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Senate changes included raising the amount*authorized to be 
expended from $125,000,000 to $165,000,000. The bill there- 
upon went into conference, where the House receded from its 
position and accepted the Senate amendments, passing tthe 
measure on December 18. On December 21 President Coolidge 
affixed his signature. 


As passed, the bill shifts the site of the dam from Boulder 
Canyon, on the Arizona-Nevada line, to Black Canyon, farther 
down the river, which location is preferred by engineering 
experts. The dam, which is to be 550 feet high—by far the 
largest in the world—will impound 26,000,000 acre-feet of water 
and generate 1,000,000 horse-power. It will provide much- 
needed flood protection for a half-million acres of rich farm 
land in the Imperial Valley of California, will supply a large 
part of the Southwest with water for irrigation purposes 
through an all-American canal, and will furnish electric power 
to a score of muncipalities. 

Under the terms of the bill, the Secretary of ithe Interior 
is given authority to proceed with the construction of the dam 
as soon as he obtains sufficient contracts for sale of water and 
power rights to assure amortization of construction costs in 
fifty years, and as soon as the Colorado River compact for 
distribution of the water has been ratified by six of the seven 
states interested in the flow—California, Arizona, Nevada, 
Utah, New Mexico, Colorado, and Wyoming. 


REPORT OF THE FORESTER 


F THE TWO PRIMARY TASKS into which the work of 
the Forest Service divides itself, according to Robert Y. 
Stuart, Colonel Greeley’s successor as chief of the Service 
--namely, those of national-forest administration, and pro- 
motion of the best use of all forests and forest products— 
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the former is the one of chief concern to stockmen, Expendi- 
tures of forest administration—including protection, improve- 
ment, and extension—during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, we learn from the Chief Forester’s report, totaled 
$20,117,616. This is $1,237,801 less than the cost for the 
previous twelve months, due to a favorable fire year, which 
reduced expenditure for protection by $1,581,665, and a de- 
crease of $895,901 in the outlay for new roads and trails. 
On the other hand, nearly a million dollars more was spent 
for land purchases. Receipts were $5,441,435, of which 
$1,713,730 came from the use of forage. Administration 
of grazing use cost $972,574. 


During the year a total of $4,013,825 was spent co-oper- 
atively on fire protection—$941,276 by the federal govern- 
ment, $2,074,706 by the states, and $997,843 by private 
agencies. Throughout the United States (for the calendar 
year 1927) there were 158,438 forest fires, of which 2,598 
were in the Rocky Mountain region and 6,609 in the Pacific 
states. An area of 38,531,830 acres was burned over—34,710 
m the Rocky Mountain region and 853,200 on the Pacific 
coast. Against this loss must be set 12,847 acres that were 
planted. The total damage from fires amounted to $33,385;600, 
of which sum only $42,080 fell to the Rocky Mountain states 
and $1,352,370 to the Pacific coast. 


On June 30, 1928, the net area of national forests. was 
159,480,856 acres—an increase of 680,482 acres over the 
previous fiscal year. 


Losses of cattle and horses on national forests from 
poisonous plants in 1927 numbered 5,586, and from predatory 
enimals 12,565—a total of 18,151. Of sheep and goats, losses 
due to the former cause were 21,418, and to the latter 106,177 
—a total of 127,595. Prairie-dogs, ground-squirrels, gophers, 
and other range-destroying rodents infest about 7,000,000 
acres of national-forest land, destroying forage enough an- 
nually to support 25,000 head of cattle for five months. 


On the subject of grazing fees the report says: 


“Last year’s report discussed the settlement of the graz- 
ing-fee controversy. In accordance with that settlement, a 
new schedule of fees went into effect on January 1, 1928. 
While stockmen generally do not want fees raised, it is 
believed they accept the new rate as fair compensation to the 
government for use of a public resource. Only one appeal! 
to the secretary’s office has been made. This appeal, how- 
ever, affects grazing fees throughout one entire state and 
involves policy questions of far-reaching importance which 
will require careful study before a conclusion is reached.” 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


EORGANIZATION of farm production plans and adjust- 

ment of the marketing system to changing economic con- 
ditions were part of the program carried out by ithe Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics during the past fiscal year, as set 
forth in the annual report of Nils A. Olsen, chief of the 
bureau. Many agricultural sections of the country have 
changed their activities in line with the recommendations of 
the bureau, we are told. Annual outlook reports, prepared in 
co-operation with representatives of the states, provide fo 
farmers a plan of procedure of nation-wide application. 
Greater effort is being made to disseminate information on 
domestic and foreign markets, standardization of products, 
grading, packing, and other farm practices. 

Extensive research was undertaken during the year to 
determine the most effective farm-management practices in the 
suppression of the European corn-borer. It was found that 
radical changes are necessary in the usual methods of handling 
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100 REAL 51 BULLS 
HEREFORDS 49 FEMALES 


Hereford Sale 


January 30 and 31, 1929 
Hereford, Texas 


one bulls and forty-nine females—will be sold to the highest bidder in a 

gas-heated sales pavilion at Hereford, Texas, Wednesday and Thursday, 
January 30 and 31. As should be expected at Hereford, Anxiety 4th blood will 
dominate this sale. Young herd bulls of unquestioned strength, breed-improv- 
ing females, individuals of both sexes capable of show-ring performance, of 
straight-line Anxiety 4th breeding, you can buy. The quality, condition, breed- 
ing, uniformity, and usefulness of this offering are seldom found in a public 
auction or a combination consignment sale. We are offering cattle which we 
hope will meet the approval of the most critical breeders. 


O= HUNDRED HEAD of royallly bred Anxiety 4th Herefords—fifty- 


We extend a cordial invitation to all Hereford breeders to attend our 
“eow-hand smoker” on the night of January 30. 


Write for illustrated catalog, with tabulated pedigrees describing 100 head 
of real Herefords. 
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D. L. McDonald George Burch Travis Dameron 

T. C. Ivey Charles Mapes Himes & O’Brien 

Ed East Leo Wolfe L. R. Bradley Estate 
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corn, particularly with respect to the disposal of the stalks, 
stubble, or other refuse in corn-fields, and to the preparation 
of the land for other crops. 

The bureau has been assisting co-operative associations in 
solving problems of organization, management, sales policies, 
financing, and membership relations. Information relating to 
market requirements, present and prospective demand and 
prices, and production trends and costs has been available for 
co-operatives. Price analyses issued by the bureau are con- 
sidered an aid to farmers in adjusting acreage to probable 
market requirements. 

Other activities of the bureau during the year include 
studies in range cattle production, quality of meat, methods of 
marketing crops and live stock, farm taxation, rural credit, 
land tenure, and farm labor. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 


HE APPROPRIATION BILL for the Department of 

Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, as 
reported to the House of Representatives by the Committee 
on Appropriations, carries an aggregate of $142,598,047—a 
decrease of $565,246 as compared with the amount appropri- 
ated for the current year, and $535,648 less than the esti- 
mates submitted by the Bureau of the Budget. 

For the Bureau of Animal Industry, $11,577,790 is appro- 
priated. Of this sum, inspection and quarantine are allowed 
$768,000; eradication of tuberculosis, $9,192,000 (administra- 
tive, $4,871,000; indemnities, $4,321,000); eradication of the 
cattle tick, $736,000; animal husbandry, $520,790; diseases 
of animals, $348,500; eradicating hog cholera, $497,000; eradi- 
cating dourine in horses, $28,000; enforcement of Packers and 
Stock-Yards Act, $385,000 (a decrease of $10,185 from last 
year); meat inspection, $2,600,000. 
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The Bureau of Dairy Industry gets $649,800, and the 
Bureau of Plant Industry $4,797,843. 

For the Forest Service $12,814,280 is recommended, 
including: fighting and preventing forest fires, $100,000; 
range investigations, $67,000; planting on national forests, 
$210,000; silvicultural investigations, $413,000; reconnais- 
sance of national forests, $108,550; improvements on national 
fcrests, $645,000; forest-fire co-operation with states, $1,300,- 
000; acquisition of forest lands, $1,900,000. 

The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils is granted $1,450,575, 
and the Bureau of Entomology $1,872,670. 


The Bureau of Biological Survey is given $1,424,166, 
which comprises: maintenance of mammal and bird reserva- 
tions, $75,000; study of food habits of birds and mammals, 
$628,273; protection of migratory birds, $173,013; Upper 
Mississippi River Refuge, $190,600; Bear River Migratory 
Bird Refuge, $75,000. 

The Bureau of Public Roads is allotted $495,000; the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, $6,056,433, of which 
$765,933 is for marketing and distributing farm products, 
$845,000 for crop and live-stock estimates, $290,000 for co- 
operative marketing, and $820,000 for enforcement of the 
Grain Standards Act. 

The Bureau of Home Economics gets $167,500, and the 
Plant Quarantine and Control Administration $2,618,500, of 
which $898,000 is for control of the European corn-borer. 


Of miscellaneous recommendations, $60,500 is for experi- 
ments in dairying and live-stock production in the western 
United States, $8,000,000 for forest roads and trails, and 
$74,000,000 for the federal-aid highway system. 


In no list to which we have had access have we seen any 
mention of an appropriation for government meat-grading. 


AMENDMENTS TO TRANSPORTATION 
ACT SUGGESTED 


EGISLATION TO AMEND the consolidation provisions of 
the Transportation Act of 1920, so as to relieve the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of the requirement that it 
adopt a complete plan for the consolidation of railroads, but 
which would give it broad powers to approve or disapprove 
such consolidations as might be proposed by the roads them- 
selves, is again recommended by the commission in its report 
for the year ending October 31, 1928. 

“The continual growth in variety and volume of the work 
devolved upon the commission has made the performance of 
our duties less and less current,” says the report. For this 
reason, it is suggested that a law be passed authorizing the 
commission to delegate to individual commissioners and em- 
ployees the power to consider and determine specified matters, 
subject to the general approval of the commission. 

Progress made by the commission in its valuation of rail- 
road properties, under the act of 1913, is outlined. “Primary” 
valuations have been nearly completed, and attention is now 
being given to bringing the reports down to the later date of 
December 31, 1927. Preparatory work is being done for bring- 
ing further recapture proceedings after the Supreme Court 
has rendered its decision in the St. Louis & O’Fallon case, set 
for argument January 2, 1929. 

Hearings on protests against tentative valuations have 
been concluded in 742 cases, representing 211,168 miles of road, 
or 86.77 per cent of the total mileage of the country. Final 
value reports have been issued in 715 cases, covering 79,314 
miles of road, of which number 423 cases were decided after 
hearings on protests. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
CASES 


N FEBRUARY 21, 1927, the American Farm Bureau Fed- 

eration filed complaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against the Akron & Barberton Belt Railroad 
Company and others (Docket No. 19465), alleging that rates 
on carload shipments of cattle, hogs, and sheep for feeding 
and fattening purposes to points in Indiana, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and New York from primary markets were 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, to the extent that they 
exceeded 75 per cent of rates between the same points on live 
stock fit for slaughter. Dismissed by the commission, October 
3, 1928. 


* * * 


In a complaint filed September 7, 1926 (Docket No. 18764), 
C. E. Swanston & Son, meat-packers at Swanston, California, 
charged that rates on cattle and sheep from points on the lines 
of the Western Pacific Railroad in Nevada, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia, moving over interstate routes to Swanston, were unrea- 
sonable and unduly preferential, and asked the commission to 
prescribe reasonable rates and award reparation. 


In the decision of the commission, rendered October 16, 
1928, defendants are ordered to establish, on or before January 
15, 1929, rates on sheep in single-deck carloads from Hudson, 
Nevada, on the Nevada Copper Belt Railroad, to Swanston, 
California, which are not to exceed $88 per carload on fat and 
$75 per carload on feeder sheep; and from points on the South- 
ern Pacific and the Western Pacific in Nevada, on the Southern 
Pacific in Oregon, and on the Fernley-Lassen branch of the 
Southern Pacific in California, to Swanston, rates which shall 
not exceed rates per carload based on a distance scale as set 
forth, subject to the present rates as maxima. On cattle in 
carloads, and sheep in double-deck carloads, from points in 
Nevada, Oregon, and California, to Swanston, certain reduc- 
tions are made. Rates from other points are found to be not 
unreasonable, and reparation is denied. 


* * * 


A petition has been filed with the commission by Western 
Trunk Line carriers, asking for vacation of all outstanding 
commission orders fixing rates which would prevent the filing 
of blanket supplements to existing tariffs for the purpose of 
effecting general rate increases. This application was opposed 
by the conference of state commission representatives meeting 
in St. Paul in August last, as well as by state commissions 
severally and by shippers’ associations. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has denied the application. 


* * * 


Three years ago an attempt by the Southern Pacific to 
increase its rates on live stock between El Paso, Texas, and 
Deming, New Mexico, on the one hand, and all points on the 
main lines of the Southern Pacific and the El Paso & South- 
western, on the other, was defeated through the efforts of the 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association. Another application for 
an increase in these rates has now been made to the commis- 
sion, 


PACKERS AND STOCK-YARDS CASES 


EARINGS IN THE CASE of the Chicago Traders’ Live 
Stock Exchange against the Union Stock Yard and 
Transit Company, commenced in August, 1922, were resumed 
on November 5, 1928. In that case, in an order dated June 
22, 1923, certain reweighing and yardage charges in the buy- 
ing and selling of live stock had been declared discriminatory 
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by the Secretary of Agriculture. The traders entered claim 
for damages suffered as a result of the tariff thus held 
invalid. Briefs and arguments were ordered to be filed on or 
before November 17, 1928. Hearings will be continued on 
January 3, 1929. 


The Portland Union Stock Yards Company filed an 
amendment to its tariff, effective September 15, 1928, pro- 
viding for a charge of 8 cents per head for the inspection of 
horses and cattle for brands. A complaint has been entered 
alleging that the charge is unfair, and asking that the 
schedule be set aside and a refund made. The case has been 
set for hearing at Portland beginning February 11, but may 
be adjourned to Baker, Oregon, or such other places as the 
examiner may direct. 


SUSPECTED RANGE PLANTS FOUND 
NON-TOXIC 


OUR PLANTS that have been suspected of stock-poison- 

ing qualities have been given a clean bill of health. 
These plants are “mule ears” or “sunflower” (Wyethia am- 
plexicaulis), abundant on some ranges in Utah; an apocynum 
(Apocynum ambigens), found, among other places, on the 
Toiyabe National Forest in Nevada; “cheeseweed” (Malva 
parviflora), thought to be the cause of “staggers” in sheep; 
and “snowberry” or “buckbush” (Symphoricarpos vaccinioides) , 
widely distributed throughout the West. 

Extensive tests conducted by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry have demonstrated that none of these plants may be 
considered injurious to live stock. 


Welcome, Stockmen! : 


We will appreciate the 
courtesy of a call to our F 
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FINAL CROP FIGURES 


INAL CROP ESTIMATES by the Department of Agricul- 

ture for the year 1928 were given out early in December. 
Except as to corn, they differ in no essential from figures pre- 
viously published in THE PRODUCER, but are printed here as a 
matter of record, together with the production of 1927: 


1928 1927 
Ror ON ee 2,839,959,000 2,763,093,000 
Winter wheat (bu.).................. 578,964,000 552,747,000 
‘Durum wheat—4 states (bu.) 92,770,000 79,100,000 
Other spring wheat (bu.) -....... 231,015,000 246,527,000 

All wheat (bu.) ........-..0....... 902,749,000 878,374,000 
ROUUEES RIED sec et 1,449,531,000 1,182,594,000 
Barley (bu.) ................. price, 356,868,000 265,882,000 
BRE NON) te rl Sei 41,766,000 58,164,000 
Buckwheat (bu.) .......:..-0....... 13,163,000 15,755,000 
Pingseed: (bu.) .22.2.2..-4.... 19,231,000 25,847,000 
Rice—5 states (bu.)......... biastic 41,881,000 44,774,000 
Grain sorghums (bu.).............. 142,533,000 137,358,000 
Cotton (bales) ............ cotceees 14,373,000 12,955,000 
Cottonseed (tons) .................... 6,390,000 5,759,000 
Hay, tame (tons)...................... 93,031,000 106,001,000 
Hay, wild (Gons)....................: 12,922,000 17,327,000 
Oy DEANS i, ) o2cc cesses ccsscua 16,305,000 15,770,000 
MO WVAPOINS, MOND ooo ce co cee 13,395,000 19,644,000 
Potatoes, white (bu.)............. 462,943,000 402,741,000 
Sugar-beets (tons) 2.0.00... 7,040,000 7,753,000 


The yield per acre of wheat was 16.6 bushels in 1928 and 
14.9 bushels in 1927. Corn yield was the same in the two 
years—28.2 bushels per acre. 

Total crop value is given as $8,456,052,000 for 1928, com- 
pared with $8,522,563,000 last year—a decrease of $66,511,000. 


German-Polish Negotiations Fail 


German-Polish negotiations for a new commercial treaty 
have again broken down. Poland demanded access for an 
unlimited amount of pork products and 600,000 live hogs 
annually, to which the German agrarians objected. 


ne ee 


Just Sign Your Name on 
the Dotted Line 


The National Western Stock Show will be held 
again at Denver on January 12 to 19, 1929. We 
will have a booth at this show, located just to the 
right of the main entrance. In that booth you will 
find 

A Little Souvenir 


which we have reserved for you. Bring this ad, and 
it will be handed to you without one cent of expense. 
We want to meet as many of our friends as possible 
at that time, and we hope you will come in and intro- 
duce yourselves. 


The Antiseptic Products Co. 
3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN DECEMBER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., January 1, 1929. 


VERYBODY HAD A HUNCH as to what would happen 

on the December cattle market, and, while results 
elicited considerable profanity from irate feeders, prediction 
was abundantly verified. Selling pressure was in evidence 
all through the month, every advance started a new run, and 
at intervals trade was demoralized. At no time did the top 
go below $17.50, but the aforesaid top was more or less ficti- 
tious, and frequently not warranted by what other cattle 
realized. It was a hit-or-miss market, bullocks almost iden- 
tical in weight, conformation, and condition frequently selling 
a dollar per cwt. apart. Thousands of bullocks, costing $14 
per cwt. up when installed at the high time, returned to market 
to realize $12.50 to $13.50—not to speak of the feed bill mean- 
while. Occasionally a feeder was able to produce figures in 
support of the contention that he “broke even” or made a little 
money, but such mathematical effort merely aroused skep- 
ticism. By reason of excessive initial cost, an advancing corn 
market, and premature unloading, the last two months of 1928 
went into cattle-trade annals as a period of heavy loss to 
feeders, and in striking contrast to what happened during the 
corresponding period of 1927. 


Cattle Prices Remain Relatively High 


Notwithstanding this, prices were actually high. Going 
back two short years, we find that prime heavy bullocks, good 
enough for any trade, sold at $9, the same kind getting $16.50 
at the corresponding period this winter. Assertion that prices 
are high is not calculated to elicit assent in producing circles, 
but the fact is indisputable. High prices increase sales 
resistance, which is just what happened on this occasion. 
When wholesale cost of beef soared to war levels in Septem- 
ber, prices to the ultimate consumer were marked up corre- 
spondingly—even more; but on the subsequent decline of $3 
per cwt. on the rank and file of live cattle the consumer was 
ignored. An increasing supply of common and otherwise unde- 
sirable beef furnished distributors an opportunity to recover 
some of the money lost last summer by reason of restricted 
volume, of which they took advantage, exorbitant prices being 
exacted for these grades. So far as the killer was concerned, 
supply conditions of the August-to-October period were re- 
versed, feeders backing away from a class of steers on which 
they gave killers keen competition at the high time; and, to 
aggravate matters, a raft of merely warmed-up light cattle, 
just in decent feeder condition, invaded the market; the result 
being that, while $12.50 to $15 cattle could not elicit bids from 
day to day, and in some instances were carried a week or 
more, such cattle as could be had for $9.50 to $11.50 were 
popular with slaughterers. Excessive supply conditions may 
be inferred from the fact that during the second week of 
December about 200,000 cattle, the bulk of them beef, reached 
the ten principal markets, literally paralyzing the purchasing 
arm. By cutting the run in two early the following week, 50 
cents to $1 per cwt. was put on, only to be erased later in the 
week, when the country responded tumultuously to the invita- 
tion to load. 
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Some Cost Comparisons 


Despite violent convulsions during 1928, cattle prices 
averaged substantially higher than in 1927. In January, 1928, 
average cost of fat steers at Chicago figured $13.67 per cwt., 
against $9.70 in 1927. The crest of the rise was reached that 
month when heavy bullocks reached $18.75, the upward move- 
ment not being resumed until July. February average steer 
cost was $13.15, against $9.81 in 1927, and that of March 
$12.83, against $10.20 the previous year. Improvement in 
April put average cost up to $13.01, compared with $10.73 in 
1927; in May it went to $13.19, compared with $10.68; and in 
June to $13.86, against $11.12 in June, 1927. By July a veri- 
table boom was in full swing, average cost advancing to $15.11, 
against $11.78 in 1927; in August the figure rose to $15.30, 
compared with $12.02; and in September the crest of one of 
the most sensational upturns the market has ever witnessed 
was reached, with an average cost of $15.91, compared with 
£12.63 in September, 1927. At that juncture prices worked 
radically out of line, the result of feeder competition on fleshy 
cattle selling anywhere from $13 to $15 per ewt., thus laying 
the groundwork for the subsequent crash that cost the gam- 
bling element an enormous sum in the aggregate before the 
end of the year. In October average steer cost dropped to 
$14.61, against $13.43 in 1927, and in November was down to 
$13.84, against $13.57 in 1927. During December a further 
depreciation of about $1 per cwt. put average cost slightly 
under $13, or somewhat lower than on the last rounds of 1927, 
when it figured slightly above the $13 line. 


By-Product Values Do Not Figure 


These figures support contention that cattle sold high all 
through 1928, and are still high. Comparison with war prices 
is illogical, because at that period hides and by-product real- 
ized far more money, whereas under present conditions beef 
is required to carry the load. 


Bulls and Cows Escape December Crash 


December demoralization embraced everything wearing a 
hide, with the outstanding exceptions of bulls and low-grade 
cows. Much of the time the canner and cutter market was as 
stiff as the proverbial cat’s back. While steer-buyers hugged 
the comfortable seclusion of their offices until noon, the man 
in quest of hat-racks, tubercular suspects, and other bovine 
trash was as busy as a reformer bent on regulating the per- 
sonal conduct of his neighbors. Cows selling from $7 down, 
and any kind of a bull from $9.75 down, never lacked a bona- 
fide bid, while steer-buyers frequently proffered a dollar or 
more under what good bullocks had been worth, with the 
explanation that they could not use them. Fat cows and heifers, 
with the exception of a few specialties, participated in the pro- 
cession along Demoralization Boulevard. Notwithstanding all 
this, every short run developed a mild buying furore, creating 
at least a suspicion that the “fools at the beef-house,” as one 
buyer put it, had made an overplay, and that the product was 
actually moving into distribution channels, instead of being 
consigned to the rendering-tank. December went into trade 
annals with a record of one of the wildest cattle markets the 
industry has ever experienced. 


Hogs Continue Tender Spot at Market 


Swine trade is still the bad spot on the live-stock produc- 
tion chart. Excessive November and December receipts car- 
ried prices back close to the low level uncovered late last win- 
‘er, average cost of droves in December dropping under $8.40 
per ewt., which is below cost of production. Around $8.50, 
packers, large and small, developed keen appetites for hogs, 
purchasing their full killing capacity daily and working their 
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plants to the limit, all of which was calculated to confirm the 
impression that the cutting process was profitable and that the 
market was below an intrinsic-value basis. What influence 
continuous heavy receipts of direct hogs to packers exerted on 
prices is still in the sphere of discussion, but that supply was 
a feature of the movement much of the time is not doubted. 
Corn advanced to 70 cents, and in many sections flirted with 
75 cents per bushel during the month, furnishing additional 
incentive to cash, a hog sold being considered well disposed of, 
regardless of the price realized. For several successive weeks 
the ten principal markets absorbed around 750,000 hogs, and 
not until the week of Christmas did the heavy movement abate, 
whereupon 50 cents per cwt. was put on overnight, the top at 
Chicago advancing from $8.50 to $9. Interior packers dumped 
fresh meat into the metropolitan markets by the thousand 
tons, loins retailing at 16 to 18 cents per pound in Chicago, 
which is tantamount to chucking a cheap living into con- 
sumers’ laps—provided, of course, that pork is an acceptable 
food. At the end of the year two factors warranted con- 
servative bullish opinion: one, substantial reduction in lard 
stocks; the other, low prices. As the break came unusually 
early this winter, it is logical to expect the inevitable upturn 
to develop in advance of the somewhat belated bull movement 
in 1928. 


Light Receipts of Native Lambs Stiffen Prices 


A fifteen-cent lamb market in December was not on the 
cards. A bet to that effect, proffered a few weeks earlier, 
would have been promptly taken for a considerable amount. 
It merely goes to show that markets do not repeat what hap- 
pened the previous year. During December a lot of fed and 
native lambs went over the scales at $14 to $14.75 at all mar- 
kets, and much of the time killers were on a hand-to-mouth 
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basis with respect to distribution. Receipts were moderate at 
the principal markets, the much-advertised heavy crop of 
native lambs failing to show up. This season the accretion to 
production in the northwestern spring-wheat belt did not long 
exert a bear influence on prices, and, as corn-fields disgorged 
western lambs early, December found dressed trade wrestling 
with a short supply. The big feed-lots adjacent to Chicago and 
other markets, from which an adequate supply could be secured 
in a pinch last winter, were empty on this occasion, commer- 
cial feeders having been afraid of the game last fall. Few 
iambs had to sell below $14 after the market acquired a stride, 
and, as usual, when packers bought for numbers, sorts were 
light and throw-out lambs few, killers taking everything that 
could go with straight loads without violating precedent; the 
result being that feeders got few, and common native killing 
lambs were a scarce article. The overweight lamb—95 pounds 
and up—got by without strenuous effort, showing that a moder- 
ate quantity of weighty meat can be absorbed. Yearlings, 
wethers, and even fat ewes were scarce—$6.75 to $7.75, with a 
“sprinkling at $8, taking the bulk of the latter. 


Feeders Score in Upturn 


The advance carried feeding lambs to a $13.50 to $14.50 
basis, urgent demand developing on the upturn, as feeders east 
of Chicago refused to get in early when the getting was 
reasonably easy, and were anxious for shearing stock. The 
market proved a bonanza to Iowa farm feeders, who had a 
practical supply monopoly, enabling them to clean up substan- 
tially. All through the month, despite unfavorable weather for 
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merchandising lamb, the dressed market held up well, and, 
as receipts of live lambs at eastern markets were moderate, 
shipping demand at Chicago on a $15 to $15.25 basis inserted 
a stout prop under the price list late in December, carrying 
values to the highest level since early last September. All of 
which has developed optimism concerning the outcome of the 
winter feeding season, which, in conjunction with a satisfac- 
tory wool and pelt market, should be responsible for early 
efforts to contract the 1929 lamb crop. 


CATTLE SPECULATORS AWAITING 
THEIR CHANCE 


J. E. P. 


BIQUITOUS SPECULATORS by the score are merely 

awaiting an opportunity to get busy with cattle prices. 
Since the break in stockers that followed the fall and early- 
winter slump in fat cattle, demand has been well sustained on 
a somewhat limited supply; but the germ of speculation, 
always latent, will be easily spurred into activity. Pasture by 
the million acres will be replenished, if possible, and buying 
on that account will not be long deferred. Already inquiry is 
rife, and there is a pronounced disposition to suppress publica- 
tion of conditions under which actual sales have been made. 

“Buy cattle!” exclaimed a pastureman recently, in answer 
to a question concerning his intentions. “Of course I'll buy 
cattle. Can’t do anything else. Why, man, I’ve simply got 
to get cattle, even at prices that can’t let me out. I’ve got 
grass, and must utilize it to meet overhead expenses, even if 
the cattle lose money.” 


Which merely illuminates a condition existing and devel- 
oping all over this North American continent. The last thing 
the industry needs is another wild-cat period such as developed 
about the middle of 1928. But when the boys go out to get 
cattle, they usually accomplish that purpose. Another pur 
chasing furore is not impossible. 


STOCKER TRADE HIBERNATING 


J. E. P. 


N ADVANCING CORN MARKET was never conducive 
A to an active winter stock-cattle trade. Compared with 
the heavy volume of the July-to-October period, stocker trade 
has diminished sharply, running 20 per cent below the cor- 
responding period of 1927 during November and December. 
This was due mainly to the fact that finishers pulled out of 
the fleshy-feeder market, few steers weighing 800 pounds up, 
adapted to a quick turn on corn, going to feed-lots during the 
last two months of the year. At all times, however, there 
has been a reasonably healthy demand for light stockers, 500 
to 700 pounds, at prices ranging from $9.50 to $12.25. That 
territory east of Chicago is short of cattle admits of no rea- 
sonable doubt, as Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, the Virginias, 
Pennsylvania, and New York have been in the market right 
along. Nobody is disposed to throw money to the little birds, 
and the collapse subsequent to September has inspired most 
people with caution; but cattle are in request nevertheless, and 
will continue to be. From now on demand will be for some- 
thing with quality, as the purchase will be made for summer 
grazing and feeding on grass. 


Feeders realize that they are up against a somewhat 
serious replacement problem that will not be simplified as 
time works along. A significant fact is that old-time native 
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cattle have all but disappeared. They were farm-grown cattle, 
the product of the rough or grazing sections of Missouri, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and to a limited extent Michigan. 
Few came to market last fall, the probability being that a 
steadily contracting supply was either held for finishing pur- 
poses or purchased by speculators for shipment to feeding 
sections. That steady expansion of the dairy industry has 
displaced native cows of the Shorthorn type by Holsteins and 
other dairy breeds is an open secret, so that feeders in the 
Corn Belt, who formerly relied on this supply, will hereafter 
be dependent on cattle of western origin. Allowance must, 
of course, be made for displacement of beef by dairy cattle, 
in the spheres of both breeding and finishing. Each succeeding 
year contracts both breeding and feeding operations east of 
the Missouri River, and, as the dairy industry shows no signs 
of being overdone, this will continue. At present prices of 
veal calves, the dairy sections do not yield a crop of even 
inferior stockers. Advocates of the “double-deck,” or milking, 
Shorthorn cow capable of yielding at the pail and raising a 
decent steer calf, valuable and logical as they may have been, 
have accomplished nothing by half a decade of argument, as, 
when a man goes into dairying, his logical policy is to buy a 
cow developed along milk-production lines. 

The stock-cattle market is merely somnolent—hibernat- 
ing, as it were—and likely to come to life before the expira- 
tion of sixty days. 


A GLANCE AT THE MARKET OUTLOOK 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


T THE TURN OF THE YEAR the fat-cattle market 
needed the services of a competent apologist; the hog situa- 
tion showed faint signs of improvement; and lamb-feeders were 
viding on the crest of a wave of prosperity. Indications were 
that the cattle market would not get out of the rut for several 
weeks, that the residue of the winter hog crop was working 
into strong hands, warranting expectancy of a pick-up, and 
that the winter lamb market would be influenced by the load- 
ing policy of Colorado feeders. Putting the poultry season 
behind, coupled with lower temperatures, enabled fresh-meat 
trade to make a better showing. 


Cattle 


Over the cattle market hung the shadow of a crop of 
overweight steers acquired at prices prohibitive of profit, 
entailing a penalty on those responsible for this error in judg- 
ment. The much-advertised huge corn crop, with its promise 
of 50-cent corn, prompting the Secretary of Agriculture to 
advise feeding it out to avoid cheap corn, not only failed to 
materialize at the husking stage, but in many localities feeders 
were unable to replenish, accelerating the movement to the 
market. With nothing definite as to the duration of conse- 
quent liquidation, even guessing the course of the market is 
impossible; but it is a logical conclusion that present condi- 
tions are merely temporary, and that, the moment supply 
pressure is relieved, prices will acquire a reasonable degree of 
stability, if an advance is not scored. Always, in speculating 
on the future course of the market, cognizance must be taken 
of the fact that cattle are high even now. Had the mistake 
not been made of laying in an excessive crop of heavy feeders 
at war prices, beef-makers would not have found themselves 
in their present predicament, and, had 50-cent corn material- 
ized, their path would have been smoother. Most of them are 
taking their. medicine philosophically, meanwhile registering 
multiple oaths that it will never happen again, at least in an 
individual sense. However, the average cattle-feeder enter- 
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tains the same partiality for the overweight steer as the 
Englishman is reputed to have for a lord, and repetition is not 
improbable. Most feeders had made big money on the last 
crop, and are merely losing it in the place where it was found. 
Recently they were bragging of profit margins ranging from 
$5 to $10 per cwt., whereas the turn of the wheel has put them 
“in the red” to the extent of $1 to $2 per cwt., although 
yearlings and light cattle acquired at the high time are .actu- 
ally paying out at the present selling basis. 

Since the middle of last October the country has been “‘off” 
fleshy steers—at a period when investment of that nature was 
heavy in 1927. Obviously, the crop of overweight fat cattle 
should run out much earlier than in 1928. On a rising corn 
market, steers have never been carried into excessive weight or 
sent to market carrying surplus fat; and that rule is now 
operative. The break in heavy cattle last winter began in 
February, running its course for several months, prices slump- 
ing $4 per cwt. meanwhile. If past performance is. worth 
anything, such cattle should be less plentiful late in February 
or along in March, and, when values of big bullocks are marked 
up, others invariably follow. 

With the turn of the year, cheap cattle—meaning the 
kinds vending at anywhere from $9.50 to $11.50—acquired 
popularity, and butcher-cattle trade acted better. The “north 
country,” after cleaning up for a prolonged period, completed 
the job, a demand for “something cheap” automatically devel- 
oping. This trade has all the earmarks of substantial appre- 
ciation during the ensuing hundred days, as relatively few 
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low-grade steers went on feed last fall, and the late winter 
supply of fat cows and heifers will be deficient. South Texas 
grassers, which for many years had an unenviable reputation 
as price-breakers early in the spring, are no longer abundant, 
which should insure a healthy market for cheap and butcher 
stuff well along into the summer, or until grass beef becomes 
a factor. 

Winter demand for light stock cattle has been constantly 
maintained under restricted supply. The corn situation will 
militate against laying in fleshy cattle with weight for late 
winter and summer finishing, but, as the winter works along, 
demand for stock cattle will be emphasized. Pasture require- 
ments west of the Missouri are not open to discussion, and the 
entire region east of the Mississippi needs a set of steers for 
summer grazing in the worst way. 


Hogs 


Probably the sorest spot on the agrarian map is the hog 
situation. Two crops of cheap hogs have seriously impaired 
the morale of the grower, prompting curtailment of breeding 
for spring litters. This policy has been popularized by an 
advancing corn market. The theory that a short crop of hogs 
produces more net money than one with a surplus is being 
expounded, the probability being that the 1929 spring pig crop 
will be anywhere from 10 to 20 per cent less than the last. In 
that event the opposite side of the production cycle will be 
reached, the packing industry will run into restricted volume, 
and another period of high prices will ensue. All packers, 
large and small, have found big hog crops at low prices profit- 
able, conversion facilities have increased, and reduced produc- 
tion will precipitate a scramble for raw material. 

Growers contend, not illogically, that a 200-pound hog 
cannot be profitably marketed for less than $20. Cost of pro- 
duction has been rising, while hog values have been on a down 
grade. With top cattle selling at $17.50 and top lambs at 
$15.35, swine-growers are asking the why and wherefore of an 
$8.50 hog top. “Something is wrong somewhere” is their not 
unreasonable contention, and the easiest solution of the prob- 
lem is reduced breeding. 

Hog prices should be ripe for an early upturn, as the 
present crop of shoats began moving early and is no larger, 
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in a numerical sense, than the lard. Heavy lard production 
is incompatible with advancing corn prices, practical certainty 
existing that the bulk of the crop will be marketed early at 
deficient weight. Already there is evidence that the bulk of 
the crop in territory east of Chicago has reached killers’ hands, 
If that is a fact, and receipts at western markets fall down 
10 per cent at an early date, a $10 hog market could be estab- 
lished overnight. 


Sheep 


Lamb-feeders were given an agreeable surprise by the 
year-end spurt in prices. One reason for this was practical 
elimination of the speculative feeder on a large scale, who has 
been “going broke” for several seasons past. His contingent 
did not go into feed-lots adjacent to the markets last fall, and 
could not be drafted to meet temporary shortage emergency. 
The promised glut of native lambs did not materialize, Iowa 
marketed its fed western holdings conservatively, and other 
areas east of the Missouri River were deterred from acquir- 
ing the usual complement of western lambs by serious loss 
last winter, the previous year, and even before that. Colorado 
held back, and on a rising market may continue that policy, in 
which event the late winter and early spring market may get 
a bump, especially if speculative feeders put a lot of stuff in 
meanwhile, in response to the lure of a 15-cent fat-lamb trade. 
However, the stage appears to be set for a profitable trade all 
winter, so far as the feeder is concerned. 


THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 


DENVER, COLO., January 2, 1929. 


HE CATTLE MARKET AT DENVER held up well until 

about the middle of September. Choice-quality heavy 
steers sold here in mid-September up to $15.75, freight paid, 
establishing a new record for range steers since the war. 
However, the high prices resulted in excessive shipments to 
market, and, with a fairly limited demand, prices began to 
slump. Values declined around $2 per cwt. in many cases, 
and in some instances even more. Later some of the loss was 
regained, and by the close of the year trade was in good, 
healthy condition again, although values were somewhat lower 
than the peak of mid-September. Despite the uncertainties 
of the market during the late fall, however, producers and 
finishers of stock received good prices for their product and 
made very satisfactory profits on their 1928 operations. The 
same cannot be said of those speculators who loaded up 
heavily in the country at peak prices. Many of these lost 
heavily. 

The prospective spring fat-cattle supply is concerning the 
trade at present. Much has been said about the heavy run 
of cattle into eastern feed-lots in August and September, 
while there is no doubt that the number put on feed in October 
and November was materially less than a year ago. The early 
1929 supply is likely to be heavy, but the prediction is freely 
made that the later spring market will be lightly supplied, with 
correspondingly satisfactory values. 


Notwithstanding the slump in cattle values in November, 
the fact remains that the western cattle-growing district is 
short of cattle. Cattle were gathered closely in the range dis- 
tricts last fall because of the attractive prices prevailing, and 
the opportunity to convert into satisfactory cash a product 
that has been more or less a drug on the market for the last 
seven years. The trade is very sanguine in regard to the 
future of the cattle business. Many believe the peak has not 
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yet been reached. The boom prices of August and September 
—caused, in part at least, by overenthusiasm of speculators— 
was as unhealthy a condition as the slump that necessarily 
followed when the cattle under contract appeared in abnormal 
quantities on the market. Cattle are now in strong hands in 
the western range country, and all indications point to early 
satisfactory prices during the year 1929. 


Hogs.—Contrary to expectations, hog prices suffered some 
material loss during the fall, but closed the year on a fairly 
satisfactory basis. By November 23, hogs sold as low as $8.35. 
However, by late December prices had again recovered, until 
hogs were selling around $9. 

The Denver hog market occupied an enviable position 
among the markets of the country during much of the year. 
Limited supplies in the West and a strong demand resulted in 
boosting prices at Denver, until much of the time during the 
fall season the local market was as high as, and often higher 
than, extreme top prices at the river markets, and not infre- 
quently the level of prices at Denver was on a par with those 
at Chicago. Strong demand has prevailed for hogs through- 
out the year from small killers and butchers, indicating that 
the product has been cutting profitably. With a good demand 
for pork and pork products in all quarters, indications point 
to very satisfactory prices for hogs throughout the 1929 sea- 
son. 


Sheep.—Throughout much of September, October, and 
November, prices at Denver ranged from $12.75 to $13.25 for 
good fat lambs, and in late December the market advanced to 
$14.60, 

Northern Colorado feeders are feeding fewer lambs this 
year than a year ago, due to the shortage and high price of 
hay. However, other western feeding districts have put in as 
many lambs or more. The Corn Belt is said to be fairly well 
stocked. A material shortage in northern Colorado, however, 
means a good fat-lamb market here next spring. At the pres- 
ent time the warmed-up lambs coming back from feed-lots 
are meeting with a rather poor reception. Many traders look 
for improvement in the market about the middle of January, 
and a very satisfactory lamb trade from then on to the end 
of the season. The usual spring high point is expected to 
develop between March and May. 


Horses.—Denver’s horse market reflected the improved 
demand prevailing throughout the country during the year. 
The horse is coming back into popular favor in many sections, 
and the large supply of horses and mules received on the local 
market was disposed of readily. Prices at the close of the 
year are slightly higher than twelve months ago on horses 
and mules of practically every description. Desirable heavy 
draft-horses are selling at the close of the year at around $100 
to $175 a head, with chunks from $60 to $90, and lighter 
horses from $50 down. Good work-mules are bringing $100 
to $175 a head. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


OTTONSEED CAKE, f. o. b. Dallas, Texas, on January 
J) 2 was quoted at $43.50. The hay market at Kansas City 
on December 31 was as follows: Alfalfa—No. 1 extra leafy, 
$29.50 to $32; No. 2 extra leafy, $28 to $29; No. 1, $26.50 to 
$27.50; No. 2 leafy, $24 to $25.50; No. 2, $21 to $23.50; No. 3 
leafy, $19 to $20.50; No. 8, $17 to $18.50; sample, $12 to 
$16.50; prairie—No. 1, $12 to $12.50; No. 2, $10 to $11.50; 
No. 3, $8 to $9.50; sample, $6.50 to $7.50; timothy—No. 1, 
$15.50 to $16.50; No. 2, $14 to $15; No. 3, $10 to $13.50; 
sample, $8 to $9.50; timothy clover-mixed—No. 1, $15.50 to 
$16.50; No. 2, $14 to $15; No. 3, $8 to $13.50. 
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HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen 

and cured meats on December 1, 1928, as compared with 
December 1, 1927, and average holdings on that date for the 
last five years (in pounds) : 








Commodity Dee. 1, 1928 Dee. 1, 1927 "tee 
Frozen beef.......... 60,547,000 45,567,000 60,672,000 
Cured beef*.......... 19,602,000 19,778,000 22,986,000 
Lamb and mutton 5,473,000 3,790,000 2,769,000 
Frozen pork.......... 66,595,000 65,666,000 55,782,000 
Dry salt pork*...... 101,183,000 77,240,000 | 86,089,000 
Pickled pork*....... 293,712,000 276,916,000 ; 297,748,000 
Miscellaneous....... 60,980,000 52,227,000 58,136,000 

Ee 608,092,000 541,184,000 584,182,000 
DNs ot 67,015,000 46,154,000 39,530,000 





*Cured or in process of cure. 
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LIVE-STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 
A and slaughter of live stock at sixty-seven markets for 
the month of November, 1928, compared with November, 1927, 
and for the eleven months ending November, 1928 and 1927: 

































RECEIPTS 
November Eleven ——— ns 
1927 1928 1927 
Cattle*...........| 1,416,874 1,748,638 | 14,109,525 | 15,041,066 
OS ee 544,262 597,678 | 5,854,150 | 6,031,526 
Hogs...............--| 4,071,695 | 3,666,285 | 41,747,340 | 37,201,890 
ROR sees eocccs | 2,053,213 1,896,323 | 23,987,696 | 22,330,041 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS}; 
NGccues Bee ae ee 
1928 | 1927 1928 1927 
Gatiie*........... 737,881 929,431 6,588,894 | 6,545,289 
[OnIPGB occ 205,230 226,583 1,821,025 | 1,898,450 
ee 1,475,380 | 1,283,514 15,661,701 | 13,559,648 
Sheep 1,091,151 988,257 | 12,630,683 11,758,847 











a Eleven Months Ending 


















ovember 
1928 1927 1928 
420,178 547,786 | 3,343,868 | 3,025,826 
76,299 67,417 368,346 270,173 
61,566 112,885 686,199 827,363 
544,241 497,248 | 4,817,819 2,728,626 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 















Eleven Months Ending 


November November 











1928 
848,785 | 7,314,600 | 8,247,435 
390,798 | 4,081,766 | 4,231,204 


2,382,264 | 26,046,137 | 23,600,129 
949,752 | 11,336,068 | 10,563,687 


*Exclusive of calves. 


tIncluding stockers and feeders. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 


Monday, December 31, 1928 
CATTLE AND CALVES 














Slaughter Pigs, Medium to Choice.......... 6.75- 7.85 
Feeder and Stocker Pigs, Med. to Ch... 6.75- 7.85 


STEERS: KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
Choice (1,300 to 1,500 Ibs.)............... $14.00-15.75 $14.75-16.00 
12.00-14.00  12.00-14.75 
14.00-16.00 14.75-16.25 
12.00-14.25 12.25-14.75 
Choice (950 to 1,100 Ibs.)..................... 14.25-16.50 15.00-16.75 
OE aici ecceibei ee ls 12.00-14.50 12.25-15.00 
Medium (800 Ibs. up) 10.00-12.00 11.00-12.25 
Common 8.00-10.00 6.25-11.00 
YEARLING STEERS: 
Choice (750 to 950 Ibs.) .....................< 14.75-16.25  14.75-16.25 
ON scat chest cei eh 12.00-14.75  12.00-14.75 
HEIFERS: 
Choice (850 Ibs. down) .............c.-.:0:0-+ 13.00-14.00 12.75-13.50 
REIDINE cstetniicecacetcchenncecindesmni es Saude! 11.00-13.00  10.75-12.50 
Common to Medium.......... 7.50-11.00 7.25-10.75 
Ciiphes. (000 tie: “GR oo. 10.75-13.25  10.75-13.00 
MNO aedicsctactechin tecacstoneh boncesumpsptcaeiebsusaseedes 9.50-12.75 9.50-12.00 
PE eceicccdshenssntentssénitscouhccen aman 8.00-11.00 8.00-10.75 
COWS: 
ANN > Spar ee eee 9.75-10.50 9.50-10.50 
RIND 5c ciancnanteieeacia ncaa ec 8.25- 9.75 8.50- 9.50 
Common to Medium. 6.75- 8.25 6.75- 8.50 
Low Cutters and Cutters......00....0000...... 5.25- 6.75 5.25- 6.75 
BULLS: 
Geld ta, Chtte 5... BS Oe 8.50- 9.75 
UE: Ni BR aa screen ctcdsnene 6.50- 8.75 6.25- 8.50 
CALVES: 
Medium to Choice (500 lbs. down).... 8.50-12.50 8.00-11.00 
Seana Wik CR fi ei ett 6.00- 8.50 5.50- 8.00 
VEALERS: 
GOO GO CUNO G asscvencctiniveicticccccsscsncs, TERIA 12.00-13.50 
IN ce eens 9.00-11.50 10.00-12.00 
CRS AG I sscrricrecceties 6.00- 9.00 6.50-10.00 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS— 
STEERS: 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up).......... 10.50-12.00  11.25-12.25 
Common to TRCGIiiR nn... .ccccccnscsissevcess 8.00-10.50 8.50-11.25 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down)...... 10.50-12.25  11.25-12.50 
Common to Medium............................. 7.50-10.50 8.00-11.25 
HEIFERS: 
CI ek RR iiss cc lindane 8.50-10.25 8.25-10.25 
Common to Medium............................ 7.50- 8.50 7.00- 8.25 
COWS: 
Good to Choice.................... idsubituateninietion 7.00- 8.00 6.50- 7.50 
Common to Medium.......... Se ieaiceraaenne 6.25- 7.00 5.50- 6.50 
CALVES: 
Good to Choice.................-.........:-.---- 10.50-18.25 10.50-13.00 
eM 8.00-10.50 
HOGS 
Heavy Weights, Medium to Choice........ $ 8.35- 8.75 $ 8.30- 8.80 
Medium Weights, Medium to Choice...... 8.40- 8.85 8.40- 8.80 
Light Weights, Medium to Choice........... 8.35- 8.85 8.15- 8.75 
Light Lights, Medium to Choitce............... 8.00- 8.65 7.50- 8.60 
IC SN cic cece 7.10- 8.00 7.65- 8.20 


6.25- 7.00 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 


LAMBS: 
Good to Choice (84 Ibs. down)............ $14.00-14.85 
Medium (92 Ibs. down).......................-+ 12.75-14.00 
Culls to Common (all weights) ............ 9.00-12.75 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
Medium to Choice (110 Ibs. down)....  9.25-12.50 
EWES: 
Medium to Choice (120 Ibs. down).... 6.25- 8.25 
Medium to Choice (120 to 150 Ibs.).. 6.00- 8.00 
Medium to Choice (all weights)........ $.00- 6.25 
FEEDING LAMBS: 
tt Os I ee ee coe 





$14.00-15.00 
12.75-14.00 
9.50-12.75 


9.50-12.50 


6.25- 8.00 
6.00- 7.75 
2.50- 6.25 


13.00-14.60 
12.00-13.00 


DENVER 


11.15-13.50 
9.75-11.15 
8.00- 9.75 


10.40-12.60 
7.60-10.40 
9.85-12.30 
8.90-10.40 


9.40-10.10 
8.30- 9.40 
6.75- 8.30 
4.90- 6.75 


7.35- 8.50 
6.00- 7.35 


9.00-11.75 
5.75- 9.00 


12.50-14.00 
10.25-12.50 
6.25-10.25 


10.50-12.00 
7.60-10.50 
10.50-12.10 
7.40-10.50 


9.00-10.00 
7.35- 9.00 


7.15- 8.00 
6.10- 7.15 


10.75-12.50 
8.75-10.75 


$ 8.25- 8.75 
8.30- 8.85 
8.00- 8.75 
7.25- 8.40 
7.50- 8.15 


$13.75-14.60 
12.50-13.75 
9.50-12.50 


13.25-14.09 
12.00-13.25 
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COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES showing prices on the principal 

classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on December 
31, 1928, compared with December 3, 1928, and December 30, 
1927: 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Dec. 31,1928 Dec. 3, 1928 Dec. 30, 1927 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) ..................$15.50-16.25 $16.50-17.50 $17.25-18.25 

CUE Sirettcaiensietncinniiinipmmnceia . 13.25-15.50 13.25-16.50 14.25-17.75 

Choice (1,100 Ibs. down)....................-+ 15.50-17.00 16.50-17.50 16.75-17.75 

CON cia caai ia lacinthieeiicnthicisacinbiceiieian 13.25-15.75  18.00-16.50 13.75-16.75 

Medium (800 Ibs. up) -..2.......2.....:sce0e 11.50-13.50 11.50-13.25 11.00-14.25 
YEARLING STEERS: 

Ce Ga acc icici 13.25-16.25 13.00-16.50 12.00-17.00 
HEIFERS: 

Ce Ct initssicscatisccniecrntiiasicans 10.25-14.00 9.50-15.00 10.25-13.75 
COWS: 

Gant ti COR ih cen 8.75-11.50 8.10-11.00 8.50-11.50 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up)............. 10.75-12.00 11.25-12.00  10.25-11.75 

Common to Medium.........2.............-0- 8.75-10.50 9.25-11.25 8.00-10.25 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down)......... 10.75-12.00 11.25-12.25 9.75-12.50 

Comment: 0 Cais siscsitssscsoriciiniinsace 8.50-10.75 9.00-11.25 7.25- 9.75 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).... 8.65- 9.15 8.75- 9.00 8.35- 8.80 
LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice (84 to 92 Ibs.)...... 13.00-15.65 12.00-14.25 11.00-13.75 


EARLY BIDDING OF NEW WOOL CLIP 


J. E. P. 


ARLY BIDDING on the 1929 wool clip is inevitable. It 

may happen that growers and dealers will be wide apart 

in their ideas of values, but the grower is in possession of the 

big end of the stick, fully realizing the strength of his strategic 
position. 

Even during the holiday season trade was active, manu- 
facturers being under the necessity of coming into the market 
for a considerable volume. Demand has embraced all quali- 
ties, with the finer grades constituting the bulk of the business, 
Kalf-blood and medium wools have changed hands at the best 
prices in recent months. Late in December half-blood Montanas 
sold in Boston at a strong $1.12, clean basis, three-eighths at 
$1.08, and quarter-blood at $1. Mills are keeping close to 
requirements, but are not believed to have anticipated their 
needs. 

Colorado reports the first contracting on the new clip, 
unshorn wool having been taken on the Western Slope at 35 
to 38 cents for medium grades, according to Boston advices. 


The evident policy of manufacturers is to proceed delib- 
erately, keeping inventories down over the turn of the year. 
This is responsible for a well-grounded opinion that passing 
of the inventory period will see revival of buying activity. A 
clean-up program was carried out late in 1928, which makes 
this theory at least plausible. 

Foreign markets are all firm, and the domestic goods mar- 
ket is healthy. 

Eastern wool writers are disparaging early contracting. 
Doubtless the next thirty days will be productive of much 
rumor on this score. Buyers are declaring against making 
deposits on contracts without interest, owing to current high 
money rates. If contracting begins early, it promises to start 
in medium rather than in fine wools, for the reason that the 
former are in limited supply at the Atlantic seabord, and that 
growers’ ideas concerning fine-wool values are likely to be high. 

The manufacturing outlook is healthy. At New York and 
other fabric centers merchants are well sold ahead on contracts 


that call for a big yardage, which means heavy wool consump- 
tion, 
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RADE REVIEW 


NOVEMBER’S FOREIGN TRADE 


EAVIER SHIPMENTS OF AUTOMOBILES accounted 

for a large part of the increase in exports of merchan- 
dise from the United States in November, 1928, as compared 
with the same month a year ago. On the other hand, lower 
prices and reduced purchases of crude rubber served to depress 
the volume of imports below last year’s figures. The data 
follow: 


Eleven Months Ending 





November November 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
) eee | $546,000,000} $460,940,000 | $4,659,592,000 | $4,457,226,000 
Imports......................| 327,000,000 


344,269,000} 3,754,069,000} 3,852,536,000 
Excess of exports..| $219,000,000! $116,671,000!$ 905,523,000 1$ 604,690,000 


EXPORTS OF MEATS IN OCTOBER 


XPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS and animal fats from 

the United States for the month of October and the ten 

months ending October, 1928, as compared with the correspond- 
ing periods of 1927, were as below (in pounds) : 


BEEF PRODUCTS 








Ten Months Ending 
| October OGeniier 

1928 1927 1928 | 1927 
Beef, freshh.................. 124,953 88,927 1,595,148 1,418,463 
Beef, pickled... 1,060,509 870,058 8,260,832 13,341,463 
Beef, canned. 90,945 205,658 1,658,948 2,416,182 
Oleo oil......... us 6,063,665 4,644,849 55,115,786 69,258,848 
Ns issiccncacceneind 7,340,072 5,809,492 66,630,714 86,434,956 


PORK PRODUCTS 


SSE eee eee SSS SSS 











Ten Months Ending 
October October 

1928 1927 1928 1927 
860.323 792,341 9,632,200 6,143,637 
3,038,415 2,567,467 28,314.373 25,688,087 
4,973,301 1,709,086 101,520,194 90,289,520 
Cumberland sides....... 232,371 924,136 4,619 368 7,939,839 
Hams and shoulders.. 4,747,337 7,632,499 107,992,794 105,333,834 
Wiltshire sides........... 102,445 56,401 692,971 574,204 
Sausage, canned........ | 158,159 334.050 1,680,516 3,228,611 
ANG icc 59,864,784 50,354,653 605,648,595 568,811,325 
Lard compounds........ 681,883 408,754 4,044,509 8,135 871 
Neutral lard............... 1,092,792 1,671,341 21,031,874 17,368,962 
Pi iisitceniccendis 75,751,810 72,450,728 885,177,394 833,513,890 


Imports of Mexican Cattle 


During the quarter ending September 30, 1928, 4,922 head 
of steers were exported from the Nuevo Laredo district in 
Mexico to pastures in southeastern Texas and Oklahoma, 
where they will be fattened previously to being shipped to 
market. This is the largest movement of cattle from this sec- 
tion in more than five years. Several American cattle firms 
participated in the shipments. 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer) 


LONDON, December 14, 1928. 

N FACE of the present world competition, it is ruinous to 

produce British beef at the post-war scale of costs. Such is 
the considered judgment of Sir William Haldane. In an 
address the other day to the Farmers’ Club in London, he 
said that, assuming that conditions in Argentina remained as 
at present, there was at any rate some degree of hope that 
the glutting of British markets by Argentine chilled beef 
might be abated for a time, to the relief of depressed 
values. Thus hope for better and fairer prices in our markets 
would seem to center in the North American demand, whether 
operating directly on South American supply or indirectly in 
taking other supplies off our home markets. If prediction 
of increasing shortage in United States supplies came true, 
and Argentine beef remained still barred, might there be a 
chance, for instance, of Irish cattle finding their way to New 
York, live or dead, assuming Ireland to remain free of foot- 
and-mouth disease? The aim of British production must be 
quality more than quantity, and the greatest gain to home 
producers within their own reach would be the proper and 
orderly marketing of their meat products. Here it was that 
foreign exporters had their greatest pull. Through unity 
in marketing would be found the surest, most complete, and 
most permanent solution of the problem, and in its solution 
that of the still bigger problem of profitable tillage. The 
Argentine supply was marketed in the most efficient manner. 
Our own at present had no marketing organization, but it 
ought to be marketed so that every consumer would know 
that it came up to the grade to which it professed to belong. 


DEHORNING Made Quick and Clean 
with the WILL C. BARNES D’ HORNER 


UPS out the horn buttons, 
so that stubs do not grow. 
Quick and convenient to use, 
and least painful to the calf. 
Cutting blades are tempered 
tool steel. Light, but sturdy. 
More in use than all other 
types combined. 
Money back if not satisfac- 
tory. Send a check for one 


For calves 


under one year 





Postpaid anywhere 
in the U. S. Fully guaranteed. 
Order from nearest office. 


O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG 
\ SERUM CO. 


ver Fort Worth El Paso 
Kansas City 
Alliance Rapid City 


Marfa 
Wichita 
Santa Maria Calgary 
A New and Different Horn Weight 


irritation—no marring of horns. Globe Horn 





No soreness or 
Weights shape downward, backward, or forward as desired. 1%, 1, 


114, 2-lb. sizes, $1 a pair, f. o. b. Denver. Send for descriptive cir- 
cular. 
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There has been a large and continuous increase in British 
supplies of mutton and lamb during the past five years, the 
total having risen between 1923-24 and 1927-28 by some 
90,000 tons, or 20 per cent. This increase has been largely 
due to a rise in home production, which, at a total of 238,600 
tons in 1927-28, was 65,600 tons, or 38 per cent, more than 
in 1923-24. Imports have also tended to increase, but the 
bulk of the rise occurred between 1924-25 and 1925-26, while in 
1927-28 there was a trifling decrease on the year. 


In the past five years the total supply has averaged 
about 481,000 tons, of which home production contributed 41 
per cent. In the year 1927-28, however, the proportion rep- 
resented by home produce was 45 per cent, as compared with 
under 40 per cent in 1923-24, 

‘The estimated numbers of sheep and lambs sold off farms 
for slaughter during recent years are shown in the following 
table. The animals are almost entirely home-bred, imports 
of stores from Ireland averaging under 5,000 annually into 
ports of England and Wales, and less than 500 into Scotland: 


(J a — Scotland oun 
NOUS 24 eed 4,996,000 2,549,000 7,545,000 
PO occas 5,268,000 2,472,000 7,740,000 
A 5,859,000 2,671,000 8,530,000 
BOD G HOA oosinincscnce:. 6,733,000 2,538,000 9,271,000 
NOT ne cccncccess 7,498,000 2,893,000 10,391,000 


The slaughter in England and Wales has shown a very 
large increase, amounting since 1923-24 to 2,500,000, or 50 
per cent. Killings in Scotland in 1927-28 were larger than 
usual, but, apart from that year, the Scottish figures show 
little alteration. In both countries the flocks were increased 
between 1923 and 1927, the gain in England and Wales being 
particularly noticeable—viz., from under 14,000,000 to over 
17,000,000 in 1927—while the increase in Scotland was 
equivalent to about 11 per cent. Between 1927 and 1928, 
however, the flocks were reduced—in England and Wales by 
nearly 700,000, and in Scotland by 31,000. 


Fat-cattle prices have of late been maintained steadily, 
the index number being unaltered at 31 per cent above the 
base pre-war years 1911-13. A rise, however, of about one 
cent a pound has occurred in the average for fat sheep, and 
the index number has risen one point to 53 per cent above pre- 
war. Bacon pigs have shown a decline in price and index num- 
ber, but prices for porkers have remained the same, and the 
index number has remained unchanged at 33 per cent above 
pre-war. 

The frozen-mutton import trade in Great Britain has been 
greatly disturbed through the discovery by the London meat 
inspection authorities of an alarming increase in the percent- 
age of lymphatic-gland disease trouble occurring from several 
sources. Caseous lymphadenitis is a gland disease in sheep 
which has been known for years past, but it is only of late that 
the extent of the trouble has grown seriously. The result has 
been that Patagonian and Australian mutton export to Great 
Britain has been suspended altogether for the time being, and 
now the occurrence of the trouble in Argentine mutton car- 
casses has been recorded to be sufficiently serious to bring that 
country in the same category. A 100 per cent examination of 
all the foreign mutton carcasses in cold store in Great Britain 
has been carried out, and it is hoped that early arrangements 
can be made to secure such precautions being taken by the 
inspection authorities at the exporting end as will permit this 
trade to be continued undisturbed. The eradication of the 
trouble by scientific research is, of course, the real goal to be 
aimed at, 
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RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK CON- 
DITIONS IN DECEMBER 


Ranges.—Rains and snow generally 
had come too late to help winter range 
feed, except in southern areas, says the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in its 
December report. Winter range feed 
was generally good east of the Conti- 
nental Divide, except in Oklahoma, the 
northern sections of New Mexico, and 
Arizona. West of the divide, winter 
ranges were short, following dry weather 
during the summer and fall, and more 
than the usual amount of feeding would 
be necessary. Winter sheep ranges in 
Idaho, Oregon, Nevada, Washington, and 
the northern two-thirds of Arizona and 
New Mexico were poor. Condition of 
ranges was 83 per cent of normal, com- 
pared with 84 per cent the previous 
month and 93 per cent a year ago. 


Cattle—Cattle were going into the 
winter in good flesh, but west of the Con- 
tinental Divide were thinner than a year 
ago. East of the divide they were in 
about as good condition as last year, ex- 


1,000 TONS OF 
HAY FOR SALE 


Timothy, alsike clover, and wild 
grass; some of it in barns, but 
most in stacks; located in Indian 
Valley, very close to Western 
Pacific Railroad; very desirable 
for feeding cattle in transit, 


shipped under regulations per- 
mitting lay-over on a through 
rate, from Nevada, Utah, and 
Colorado to Pacific coast points. 


Price, $9.00 per ton. Quality 
and feeding facilities excellent. 


The Red River Lumber 
Company 


Westwood, California 

















HARDY ALFALFA SEED 


93 per cent pure, $10 a bushel; 

Sweet Clover, 95 per cent pure, 

$4.50. Return seed if not satisfied. 
GEORGE BOWMAN 


Concordia, Kansas 
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cept in Oklahoma and New Mexico. 
Storms late in November had caused a 
seasonal shrink in several states. With 
better prices, there had been a tendency 
to sell off, and local demand for restock- 
ing had been limited. Condition of cat- 
tle was 89 per cent of normal, compared 
with 90 per cent in November and 92 per 
cent a year ago. 


Start Now to Save 
Your $ pring 






Don’t let abortion 
germs destroy your 
calf crop. 


Feed 


GERMATONE 


Inhibit the destructive germs in the digestive tract. 
The safe, scientific way of preventing calf loss, steril- 
ity, retained afterbirth and calf scours. 

Germatone is fed with the sale. Cattle love its 
taste and treat themselves at a cost of 3 cents per 
month each. 


Trial size $1.50 treats lOcows Elght years 
days. Sold on moneyback success. 

guarantee. Write for full Send for 

description and proof. Free booklet. 


THE GERMICIDE COMPANY 


439 Lincoln Street Denver, Colo. 


Genuine Italian Burdizzo 
Patented Pincers for Bloodless Castra- 
tion of Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Horses, Etc. 


Let us send descriptive literature. Also 
catalog of breeders’ supplies. 
WESTON MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
1951 Speer Blvd. Denver, Colo. 





Gentlemen : 


we got from you in June. 
Yours truly, 


All is working well. 


805 Third Street 


MACHINE WORKS FINE! 


Automatie Currying & Dipping Machine Co., 
Pender, Neb. 


Please find inclosed check for $37.50 for Dipping Machine that 
It certainly works fine. 


JULIUS ZABEL, 
El Dorado, Kansas. 


We placed the new set of brushes in oiler a few days ago. 


Respectfully, 
R. 


Write today for prices and descriptive literature 


Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co. 





a year ago. Winter sheep ranges in 
Idaho, Oregon, Utah, Nevada, California, 
and New Mexico were poor to fair, and 
considerable feeding would be necessary. 
Winter prospects were good in Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, and Texas. There 
had been ian active demand for ewe lambs 
and young ewes, but a poor demand for 
old ewes of inferior type. A few con- 
tracts had been made in California for 
early lambs. The range movement was 
finished in November, with a general 
tendency to hold many ewe lambs. Con- 
dition of sheep and lambs was 91 per 
cent of normal, compared with 92 per 
cent the preceding month and 95 per cent 
in December of last year. 


CATTLE FEEDING SITUATION IN 
NOVEMBER 


The most significant development in 
the cattle-feeding situation during No- 
vember was the marked falling-off in the 
demand for stocker and feeder cattle, as 
compared with what it had been during 
the preceding four months, according to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
As a result of this development, prices 
declined to the lowest level of the year, 
and for the first month since July the 
movement of unfinished cattle into the 
feeding states was below that of the cor- 
responding month of 1927. By the end 
of November the prices of stocker and 
feeder cattle had declined to the level 
prevailing at the end of November, 1927, 
while for the other months of 1928 prices 
had been materially above corresponding 
monthly prices of 1927. 

The movement of stocker and feeder 
cattle through markets into the Corn 
Belt states in November was about 12 
per cent less than in November, 1927, 
and was the second smallest November 
movement in ten years. ‘The total move- 


























Big Springs, Neb. 


G. McCULLY. 


We invite investigation. 
Write to any farmer or 
feeder who is a user of 


the Automatic Currying 
PENDER, NEBRASKA 424 and Dipping Machine 
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ment for the five months July to Novem- 
ber was about 20 per cent larger than 
for the same period last year, and about 
equal to the movement in 1927 and 1926. 






trom the factory No middieman’s profit. 
Send tor tree catalog—maker to consumer 
Jusnn's Boots at Lowest Prices 


Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY 2B your 
saddle by getting 

turer’s — Send "tor 
FREE illustrated catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 





1651 Larimer 8t., Denver Colo. 


USE COUPON for FREE PRICE-LIST/ 


Amorican te ofr Ca. ‘West, So. Temple 
Salt Lake City, Uta) 


Please send ns FREE price-List a Catalog. 
PN tis eat eects trans n. 


PO ian cickatsedtiibics nin socoainipies pate oe 
I a DNS oo ooo ae 


NE AU lg Uae 


be patented Rib Point and Double Bar 
Tock. They are superior to athers. Cost 
ao more. ——. in one =, Dept. 


They are guaranteed 
ree FREB BAMPLES. I 
Inter-Mtn. mp 
240 East tnd South, Salt Lake City, Utab. 


For Sale By Owners 


Sheep Ranch and Cattle Ranch, 
both located in Beaverhead County, 
southwestern Montana — largest 
live-stock county in Montana. 
Forest permits for summer graz- 
ing of stock. Ranches offered with 
or without live stock. 


Further particulars upon request. 


H. E. MORSE 
Dillon, Montana 


15 to 25% off 
on harness, saddles 
and horse goods. 
™ Free catalog. 
MAX B. GOLDBERG 


1445 Larimer Street 
Denver, Colo. 





FOR SALE 

5,000 heavy-shearing, big-bone, Rambouillet 
type, coming yearling ewes, delivered out of 
shearing pens. Stocker cows and _ stocker 
steers for prompt and future delivery. Write 
for prices. T. L. BENSON, Land and Live 
Stock Dealer. 
Naylor Hotel Building, San Angelo, Texas 





PR PEPE PE PE PEPE PE DE-DE" od OE- DE DE= PE} 


No. 3541—Brown 
Kangaroo Vamp, 
brown kid top, 
white dotted inlay 
around top and 
four rows of fancy 
stitching. This boot 
has a medium nar- 
row square toe. In 
stock at your deal- 
er’s and the best 
boot value on the 
market. The price 
is only $28.00. 


CPR; PEPE: OE: PE PE: PE: E- E= OE - PE- P= P= PE =D} 









Quality Boots for the he-man cowboy 


Boys, if the pull strap says Justin’s, you 
can bet your bottom dollar there’s no 
finer boot made. You can pay more— 





near you. 


but why? You can pay less—but why? 
No boot made can give you better serv- 
ice—so depend on Justin’s. At your deal- 
er’s—~in stock, plain or fancy. Walk in— 
try ’em on and you are plenty well 
heeled. Write us if you can’t find ’em 


H. J. JUSTIN and SONS, Inc 


320 South Lake Street 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








FOR SALE 


960-acre sheep or cattle ranch; fair improve- 
ments; close to railroad; nearly all good 
wheat land ; well watered ; without side range 
will carry several hundred head of cattle. 
Price, $20,000—federal loan of $5,000 trade 
equity for good income. Can put in 100 head 
of pure-bred Herefords if desired. 
J. F. HUGGINS, Kit Carson, Colo. 





Farm or Ranch Wanted 
What have you? Send complete 
details, with price. 
EMORY GROSS 
North Topeka, Kan. 





FOR SALE 


1,700-acre stock ranch; irrigation ditch 
alfalfa; some native hay; fruit; plenty 
of farm land; modern house; on high- 
wey. Write for particulars. John J. 
Gross, Owner, Folsom, New Mexico. 


RANCH WANTED 


Wanted to hear from owner of 
good ranch for sale. State cash 
price and full particulars. 


D. F. BUSH, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Why Co-operation Succeeds 


O ONE would question the earnest purpose of Corn Belt farmers and their wives 
who accept the standing invitation of the various Producer Live Stock Commission 
Associations to visit the market, and who often come many miles to spend a day 

studying marketing methods, with their own hired men as guides and instructors. 

A typical group might be one from an Illinois county which came to the Chicago 
market recently, having accepted the standing invitation of the Chicago Producers. 
There were sixty-five farm people in the group, including about a dozen women and chil- 
dren. They left their home railroad station at 3:30 A. M. on a cold winter morning 


(December 19), and arrived at the Union Stock Yards about 9 o’clock, where they were 
assembled in a comfortable auditorium for a preliminary discussion of the program for 
the day. The regular itinerary included a continuous schedule of demonstrations, sight- 
seeing, and talks by terminal market salesmen and executives of their own co-operative 


association, including a trip through a modern packing plant. 

All of the women but one in this party took a short tour of the yards in preference 
to the trip through the open cattle alleys. This one, who had three children with her, 
said she wanted to see everything and would stay with the men. The remainder of the 
women preferred to go through one of the packing plants rather than be escorted down- 
town through the shopping districts. 


Their plans included a full day on the market and some little entertainment in the 
evening, when they took an 11:55 train home again. 


A total of over 24,000 farmers, including scores of farm women, have made similar 
trips to Producer Live Stock Commission Associations. Is it any wonder co-operative 
live-stock marketing is succeeding? 


THE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


with the following terminal agencies: 


Producers Commission Association 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Producers Commission Association 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Producers Live Stock Commission Association 
National Stock Yards, Illinois 

Peoria Producers Commission Association 
Peoria, Illinois 

Producers Co-operative Commission Association 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Producers Commission Association 

Sioux City, Iowa 

Producers Co-operative Commission Association 
Buffalo, New York 


Chicago Producers Commission Association 
Chicago, Illinois 


Producers Co-operative Commission Association 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Producers Co-operative Commission Association 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Michigan Live Stock Exchange 

Detroit, Michigan 


Evansville Producers Commission Association 
Evansville, Indiana 


Cattle Raisers and Producers Commission Associa- 


tion 
Fort Worth, Texas 









SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 


CHICAGO 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 











